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ROSE’S 
GIMEET 


If your heart belongs to 
Daddy, and you want him 
to swing high, not low, mix 
him a Rose's Gimlet: one 
part Rose's Lime Juice to 
| 4partsgin orvodka. Don't 

blame us if he's no angel. 
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WHAT DOES ALL THAT 
X-31 PRECISION CRAFTSMANSHIP 
7-0) DO) -as NOT: 


_ 
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| Wy 
X-31 irons are sculptured 
for the largest, most 
effective possible sweet 
spot. We drill through 
the hosel, relocating 
weight behind the ball. 
Oval rocker soles, which 
put weight at the bottom 
of the blades, and beveled 


leading edges permit 
CET webidetel-migeeem-teh mus 


Sae-(o (ela bt om comosel-maeltels4 
—one precisely located 
payoff point. One specific 
place where all the skills 
of Wilson craftsmen come 
to light with one mighty 
wallop. Concentrated 
power, exactly where you 
ie tela celebamesitlemicelbeel.1s 
the ball. That’s the 
Wilson sweet spot! 





Woods havea low crown, 
putting the weight behind 
the ball. Strata-Bloc® 
bonds layers of tough 
wood together for 
strength, sealed by our 
Aqua-Tite® process to 
reat-teehe-tteMmestblemel-Ut-tele-n 


Woods and irons have 
Power Groove shafts 
idet-Uabesttebtech’,-mcepaepe(s 
and increase accuracy. 
And their smart leather 
or composition grips are 
firm and tacky to help 
Feet-trete-thels eb ae)s\ ano) & 


There’s precision 
throughout these clubs. 
And it all leads toa 
sweet spot. Where it 
counts. 


A PERFECT 
“SWEET SPOT” 
RIGHT WHERE 
YOU WANT IT. 





Wiison Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill. A subsidiary of Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 


(Available only through golf professional shops.) 





Old Piverald 
don't know any b 


Phey know Bourbon, and they know there’s no Bourbon 
any better than Old Fitzgerald. 

You see, we gladly accept all the extra expense of hand-n 
care and all the extra time it takes to follow our family’s 
original sour mash recipe. 

We know that the unvarying character and flavor of out 
Bourbon cannot be achieved by any other method. 

As a result, Old Fitzgerald is the most 
expensively made Bourbon in 


mievai "Qld Fitzgerald 


No wonder the people . 
who drink Old Fitzgerald Bonded or Prime Straight, the most 
don’t know any better expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 


SOUT. Kentucky Distilling Records 
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When Dictaphone recorded the test results, 
they bought the Remington 25 Electric. 


Know how people who make office 
machines buy office machines? 

Expertly 

When Dictaphone decided they 
wanted something new in electric type- 
writers, they gave three leading brands 
areal going-over. 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc 


at 540 N. Michigan Aveoue, Chicago, tl, 60611. Second class 


Examined their features. Studied 
their print work. Checked out the 
prices. And pored over their service 
agreements 

When all the results were in, the 
Remington 25 Electric had another 
new Customer, 


postage paid at Chicago, Ill., and at additional maiting offices 


e you should test the remark- 
t 25 before you buy 
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Presenting 


the Time-Life Library of Art 


A new concept in the understanding and 
enjoyment of 700 years of painting and sculpture 





This majestic Moses sits at the base of 
Pope Julius’ tomb. 





bribe to bring Michelangelo home. 


The marble for this 17’ David was a 


j invites you to begin with 


THE WORLD OF MICHELANGELO 


yours to browse through for Io days free 


He was called “divine” by his colleagues, yet 
he considered himself a failure...he was the pet 
of popes, but he was starved for love...he slept 
in his boots, and his head was filled with the 
loftiest beauty...he was an ascetic who por- 
trayed the human body with an unprecedented 
voluptuousness...he claimed he was incompe- 
tent to paint the Sistine Chapel, though it be- 
came his greatest achievement...he combined 
the simplicity of a peasant with superhuman 
genius. This was Michelangelo. 


Presenting the Time-Lire Lisrany or Aat 


Trme-Lire Books’ new series, which covers the 
whole range of Western art from the Renais- 
sance to the present, begins, appropriately, with 
The World of Michelangelo. For Michelangelo 
was the very soul of the Renaissance...an arche- 
typal artist whose record of accomplishment 
reduced the historian Varchi to stammering and 
“trepidations” as he delivered the funeral ora- 
tion. Brought up by a lowly stonecutter, con- 
tracted into virtual bondage by his father, torn 
by a perpetual tug-of-war for his talents, 
Michelangelo still was able to dominate the 
most fantastic flowering of art the world has 
ever seen. Though his career was sometimes 
bedeviled by such distractions as disputing 
with popes, dodging political assassins, and 
working with his dinner in one hand, Michel- 
angelo managed to paint the more than 300 
figures of the Sistine Chapel, sculpt a sublimely 
beautiful Pieta, complete the gigantic David, 
the Medici tombs and the magnificent Moses, 
and design the dome of St. Peter’s—not to men- 
tion many lesser-known masterpieces. 

The World of Michelangelo is not only an 
absorbing biography, but a gorgeous gallery: 
you'll see all of Michelangelo’s paintings and 
major sculpture faithfully reproduced in its 
pages. Here, too, is his Florence, as much mu- 
seum as city, perpetually torn among politics, 
pleasure and piety, a cradle of art and a battle- 
field of ideas. In these pages, you'll find Pope 
Julius threatening to have Michelangelo thrown 
from the scaffolding in the Sistine Chapel... 
you'll see Michelangelo painting an unfriendly 
critic into Hell... you'll hear him tell in his own 
words how he felt about his art. 

For all its superb full-color reproductions, 
The World of Michelangelo is more than an art 
book. Showing the relation between the man, 
his work and his world, it indicates how Michel- 
angelo was influenced by his time and in- 


fluenced it in turn...how he revolutionized later 
artists’ ways of thinking and working...how he 
was sometimes inspired by politics and patron- 
age, sometimes plunged into despair. Using 
Michelangelo and his art as an example, the 
book helps you to understand the genius and 
the genesis of all art. 

The World of Michelangelo was written by 
Robert Coughlan, a specialist on the Italian 
Renaissance. Dr. H. W. Janson, distinguished 
author and Professor of Fine Arts at New York 
University, is Consulting Editor for the Library 
of Art. Forthcoming volumes will range from 
Giotto to Jackson Pollock...from Diirer to 
Marcel Duchamp... from Breughel to Winslow 
Homer. Though focusing on one artist, each 
volume will also discuss that artist’s contem- 
poraries and his culture. 

The format of the books is designed to frame 
and flatter the superb pictures in their pages. 
Over 9” x 12”, the books are bound in gold- 
stamped, specially-treated leather spines, and 
protecte (d by a hardboard slipcase with a color 
reproduction on its cover. Each volume will 
contain about 200 pages, 40,000 words of text 
and over 150 illustrations in full color and black 
and white. Ordinarily, volumes of this size, 
scope and quality—vying with a deluxe art book 
in the number of its plates—would have to cost 
at least $10 or $12. But their price to you— 
thanks to Trmte-Lire Books’ immense facilities 
and large print orders—is only $5.95. And they 
cannot be bought elsewhere at this low price. 

With the first volume, you also receive free 
Dr. Janson’s specially-written 3,500 word essay 
on art history, plus a large fold-out, full color 
chronology chart listing 368 major Western 
artists of the past 700 years. 


Read the book first—decide later 


You may examine The World of Michelangelo 
in your own home for 10 days—free. If you and 
your family are not delighted with it, simply 
retum it. If you believe Michelangelo belongs 
in your library, pay only $5.95—no shipping or 
handling charge. As further volumes in the 
Time-Lire Library of Art are issued, one will 
be sent to you every other month for the same 
free 10-day inspection. And you may cancel at 
any time. The order form commits you to noth- 
ing more than admiring the superb pictures and 
sampling the text of Michelangelo. There is no 
obligation—so why not complete the postpaid 
order form and send it right now? 





ALL OF MICHELANGELO'S 
PAINTINGS 

AND MAJOR SCULPTURE 
BRILLIANTLY REPRODUCED. 
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Actual size: 9%"x 12%" 
202 pages « 62 pages of color 
158 illustrations 


The masterpiece of 
Michelangelo’s early twenties, 
this Pieta was the 

ly work he ever signed 
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Michelangelo's rivals wanted him to paint the Sis- 
The book also shows works by Botticelli (above), Raphael, Giotto, tine Chapel—from which this figure is taken—in the 
Uccello, Lippi, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, Donatello, Ghiberti and others hope that he would fail and be disgraced 





The hi-fi with a seeing eye 


We've got a very special hi-fi system. Our 
scientists built one that lets them “see” deep 
inside the earth. It records shock waves 
reflected off underground areas suspected to 
contain oil. And does it clearer than ever 
before—which lets us see deeper than ever 
before. Then a digital computer takes over. 
Analyzes the recordings. And points to 
possible oil locations faster and more 
accurately than methods we used to use. 
Result? Oil lands that were once by-passed 
are now prime prospects. Sparking new ways 
to find tomorrow’s oil is the name of the 
game at Atlantic Richfield. 





Sparks are flying at 


RichfieldCompany 


Making things happen with petroleum energy 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday. April 17 

OuR TIME IN HELL (ABC. 7:30-8:30 
p.m.).” Lee Marvin, an old Leatherneck 
himself, narrates this study of the U.S, 
Marine Corps’s World War IL campaigns 
from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. 

THE JULIE ANDREWS SHOW (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Gene Kelly and the New Christy 
Minstrels have another go-round with Ju- 
lie. as her award-winning hour of song 
and dance is repeated. 


Thursday, April 18 
NBC CHILDREN’S THEATER (NBC. 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.) There’s something to cackle 
about when a small boy’s pet hen lays an 
egg that hatches out a dinosaur. That is 
the case in “The Enormous Egg.” a TV 
adaptation of Oliver Butterworth’s story, 


Friday, April 19 

TOMORROW'S WORLD: MAN AND THE SEA 
(NBC, 10-11) p.m.) Astronaut-turned- 
Aquanaut Scott Carpenter and a group 
of scientists tell how man can and will ex- 
ploit the oceans for further knowledge 
about their denizens as well as for food, 
drugs, oil and minerals, 


Saturday, April 20 

16TH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF CHAM 
PIONS (ABC, 4-5 p.m.). Top members of 
the P.G.A, tour compete for $150,000 at 
the Las Vegas Stardust Country Club. 
Coverage continues on Sunday, 4-5:30 p.m, 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, S- 
6:30 p.m.). The National A.A.U, Wom- 
en’s Swimming and Diving Championships, 
at University of Pittsburgh. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ (NBC, 7-9 p.m.). Dor- 
othy and her friends travel the yellow 
brick road once more as the 1939 classic, 
always a favorite on television, gets its 
tenth screening. 


Sunday, April 21 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 a.m). 
“Unto a Lively Hope,” an examination of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church today, is 
highlighted by an exclusive interview with 
its Patriarch, His Holiness Athenagoras I. 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC, 
4:30-5:30 p.m.) “Youth “68—-Everything’s 
Changing. . . or Maybe It Isn't” ts a vi- 
sual and sound montage juxtaposing out- 
spoken opinions on love, religion, drugs 
and war with the sights and sounds of pop 
ular music and dance. Interviews with the 
Jefferson Airplane, The Mamas and The 
Papas and the Vanilla Fudge. 

ROMP!!! (ABC, 7-8 p.m.). A lighthearted 
leap through the where-it’s-at world of 
the young, guided by Michele Lee and 
Ryan O'Neal, with not-so-young Guests 
Joey Bishop, Sammy Davis Jr., Steve 
Allen, Jimmy Durante, Liberace and Ca- 
sey Stengel, 

FRANK SINATRA: A MAN AND HIS MUSIC + 
ELLA + JOBIM (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) After 
receiving considerable acclaim last fall for 
this salute to rhythm, the threesome re- 
turn for an encore. 

BROADWAY ‘68—THE TONY 
(NBC, 10-11:30 p.m.) Angela Lansbury 
and Peter Ustinov host the 22nd pre- 
sentation of the Antoinette Perry (°Tony”) 
Awards for theater, highlighted by pro- 
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duction numbers from /ello, Dolly!, Gold- 
en Rainbow, Happy Time and How Now, 
Dow Jones. 


Monday, April 22 
THE BEAT OF THE BRASS (CBS. 9-10 p.m.) 
Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass take 
a musical trip around the U.S. stopping 
in such places as New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras, the children’s zoo in Los An- 
geles, and New York's Ellis Island. 


Tuesday, April 23 

WHERE THE GIRLS ARE (NBC. 8-9 p.m). 
They surround Noel Harrison while he pre- 
sides over an hour of music and comedy 
skits featuring Cher, the Association, Bar- 
bara McNair. the Byrds, Don Adams and 
Professor Irwin Corey. 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL REPORT (CBS. 9:30-10 
p.m.) “What Happened to the Riot Re- 
port?” finds encouraging response at the 
local level. but discouragingly limited ac- 
tion at higher levels of government. 

CBS REPORTS: “HUNGER IN AMERICA” 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m. Reporter David Cul- 
hane visits Virginia tenant farmers, Al- 
abama sharecroppers, Arizona Indians and 
Texas Mexican-Americans to dramatize 
the plight of some 4,000,000 Americans 
who suffer from malnutrition, 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

NET JOURNAL (Shown on Mondays). 
“My Name Is Children” studies the learn- 
ing experiences of two children at. the 
progressive Nova School in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.. where students are exposed to 
a technologically advanced library, games 
that illustrate the techniques of modern 
propagandists, the audio-lingual study of 
foreign languages, and training in geom- 
ey and algebra from kindergarten on. 

NET FESTIVAL. “The Life and Times of 
John Huston, Esquire” portrays Huston di- 
recting his recent film Reflections in a 
Golden Eye, acting with David Niven in 
1967's Casino Royale, directing his first 
opera at Milan’s La Scala Opera House, 
and relaxing in his Irish castle. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE EDUCATION OF H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*- 


L°A*N. If nostalgia is defined as that 
which tells the past the way it really 
wasn't, then this musical version of Leo 


Rosten’s story of an endearing and spunky 
immigrant tailor is nostalgic. Tom Bosley 
and Barbara Minkus are performers who 
make more lyrical music together than 
the score does. 

THE SEVEN DESCENTS OF MYRTLE. When 
an impotent transvestite (Brian Bedford) 
who is dying of TB brings home the some- 
lime prostitute (Estelle Parsons) whom 
he has just married to meet his halt- 
breed half brother (Harry Guardino) just 
as the family farmhouse is threatened 
with flood, we have the classic elements 
of a Tennessee Williams play. Unhappily. 
the early Williams’ drive seems to have 
succumbed to drift, and eloquence to col- 
loquialisms. Despite uniformly excellent 
acting, Myrtle seems like a sleepwalking 
tour of a dusty attic. 

JOE EGG. British Playwright Peter Nich- 
ols uses imagination and resourceful 
humor to traverse territory mined with 


pain. Albert Finney and Zena Walker deft- 
ly handle changes of pace and mood as 
the parents of a spastic child. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. In Tom Stoppard’s gripping drama 
on inevitability, the Wittenberg Wander- 
kinder wander around Elsinore like two 
extras on the set to whom no roles have 
been assigned, and who cannot even deci 
pher whether they are part of a comedy 
Oo a tragedy 

THE APA repertoire includes Pantagleize, 
a Belgian farce that wrestles with com- 
mitment in life: Exit the King, an ex- 
istential drama that confronts the inex- 
orability of death: The Cherry Orchard, a 
Chekhovian masterpiece on the relentless- 
ness of change: and The Show Off, an 
American comedy about the maddening 
aspects of an all too recognizable human 
lype. 

PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN. Victoria stands 
out like a jewel in the long line of Eng- 
lish crowns, and these successfully dra- 
matized excerpts from journals and doc- 
uments exhibit the many facets of a 
complex woman and revered ruler, Dor- 
othy Tutin, James Cossins and Dennis 
King bring historical figures to. stirring 
stage life. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon makes three 
bids to provide amusement and, ably as- 
sisted by Director Mike Nichols and Ac 
tors Maureen Stapleton and George ( 
Scott, comes up with a grand slam. 


Off Broadway 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS is a crystalline evening of 
songs that avoid sentimentality yet move 
deeply. 

ERGO is a feverish farce by Austrian Au- 
thor Jakov Lind, fervently directed by 
Gerald Freeman. 

YOUR OWN THING is a rock musical 
that uses an Elizabethan vehicle, Twelfit 
Night, to celebrate the modern spirit. 

THE INDIAN WANTS THE BRONX is a chill- 
ing glimpse of urban violence. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS is a painful, potent 
treatise of ambition and war, written some 
2.400 years ago. 

IN CIRCLES is Gertrude Stein's 360 
play set to round music by Al Carmines. 


CINEMA 

| EVEN MET HAPPY GYPSIES. In all of 
this violent and tragic Yugoslav film, there 
is not a single happy gypsy, but despite 
many flaws and inconsistencies of style, it 
depicts in muted, melancholic color the 
odd, anachronistic ways of an all-but-for- 
gotten people. 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. Adroitly 
blending bloody homicide and black com 
edy, this thriller pits a psyched-up killer 
with a closetful of disguises (Rod Steiger) 
against a callow New York cop (George 
Segal). 

UP THE JUNCTION. Suzy Kendall, the 
newest and perhaps brightest of Britain's 
new blonde birds, is reason enough to rec- 
ommend this trip to a broken-down Bat- 
tersea slum, based on a novel by Nell 
Dunn (Poor Cow) and directed by Peter 
Collinson (The Penthouse). 

THE QUEENS. A four-part Italian confee- 
tion made mainly of sex and well glazed 
with the talents of Monica Vitti, Claudia 
Cardinale and Capucine. 

THE TWO OF US. The performances of 
two superb French character actors, one 
a 73-year-old man (Michel Simon). the 
other a nine-year-old boy (Alain Cohen), 
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YOU HAVE IT ALL... 
BOTANY’500 


Now you're living—out of traffic, above the crowd! In the soft-tailored clothes 
that make the soft life swing: Natural Gentleman® suits by ‘Botany’ 500. 
Master-minded by our award-winning designers. Cut, shaped, sewn by over 
200 pairs of skilled hands—tailored for quality with the Daroff Personal Touch. 
Fabrics are 2-ply exclusives, custom-woven for new cool, new color. And the 
values are above average! Above: natural-shoulder 3-button suit in lively 
new Brownze shade. Suits, $69.95 to $89.50. Sport Coats, $45. to $65. 
Slacks, $18.95 to $35. ‘BOTANY’ 500 TAILORED BY DAROFF. 


y Ame 


For the name of the nearest Botany’ 500 dealer and free fast klet, write H. Daroff & Se Inc., Phila 
la subsidiary of Botany Ind.). Linings Sanitized® treated tor hygienic trestiness. Available in Canada, Peru and 






make a genuine triumph of this cheerful, 
warm comedy about—of all things—anti- 
Semitism 

THE PRODUCERS. Writer-Comedian Mel 
Brooks's first film is a wildly funny joy 
ride with two canny Broadway showmen 
(Zero Mostel and Gene Wilder) who set 
out to make a fortune by staging a flop. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

TO WHAT END, by Ward S. Just. The vi- 
olent confusion of Viet Nam is artfully 
conveyed in these impressions by a Wash- 
ington Post reporter who was wounded 
while covering the war 

DeFORD, by David Shetzline. In this sen- 
sitive first novel, an aging carpenter hangs 
on to his dignity and memories amidst 
the defeat and depravity of Skid Row. 

TUNC, by Lawrence Durrell. The au- 
thor’s first novel since the completion of 
the Alexandria Quartet in 1960 has a sci- 
enlist’ struggling against the restrictions 
of established order and ultimately con- 
fronting the paradoxes of freedom. 

VICTORIAN MINDS, by Gertrude Him- 
melfarb, A_ first-rate historian culls the 
lifework of nine not-so-long-ago thinkers 
in search of the roots of some of the mod 
ern world’s more piquant follies. 

CAESAR AT THE RUBICON: A PLAY ABOUT 
POLITICS, by Theodore H. White. A fine po- 
litical journalist turns to ancient history 
for an engaging study of “the way men 
use other men to reach their goals.” 

HISTOIRE, by Claude Simon, One of 
France’s leading New Novelists turns a 
family history into lyric fragments that 
subtly link the nature of consciousness 
and the storyteller’s art. 

THE SELECTED WORKS OF CESARE PAVESE 
An honest, unsparing pessimism suffuses 
these four short novels by the Halian au- 
thor who, since his suicide in 1950, has 
gained international critical acclaim. 

THE HOLOCAUST, by Nora Levin; and 
WHILE SIX MILLION DIED, by Arthur D. 
Morse. The familiar chronicling of Nazi 
terror against European Jewry takes a 
grim turn closer to home with docu- 
mentation showing that Allied govern 
ments, including the U.S., refused to take 
action to prevent the genocide 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
|. Airport, Hailey (2 last week) 
2. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (1) 
3. Vanished, Knebel (3) 
4. The Tower of Babel, West (4) 
S. Topaz, Uris (5) 
6. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (6) 
7. Christy, Marshall (7) 
8. The Exhibitionist, Sutton (8) 
9. Rosemary’‘s Baby, Levin (10) 
10, The President's Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (9) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
2. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
3. Our Crowd, Birmingham (4) 
4. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (5) 
§. Tolstoy, Troyat (6) 
6. Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 
Chichester (3) 
. The English, Frost & Jay (10) 
8. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (7) 
9. Kennedy and Johnson, Lincoln (9) 
10. The Double Helix, Watson (8) 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


R thapleg 


IME is at heart a magazine of ideas ex- 

pressed in words, but our editors pursue the 
right pictures with as much intensity as they 
use in their search for the best language. Sim- 
ply stated, the purpose of the 70 or so black 
and white pictures that we usually run is to en- 
hance the vitality and meaning of the stories. 

To get these pictures, we maintain a Picture 
Research staff, whose dozen members mine the 
world each week in search of the singular pic- 
ture which will best illuminate a story, whether 
the subject is king, clown or space capsule, The 
picture researchers—all of them women—have 
a hectic work week, since in most cases the ques 
tion as to which picture will be most effective is 
not answerable until the story has taken shape. 
Thus the girls must mix the prophetic with the 
photographic, culling from many sources hun- 
dreds of pictures that may or may not satisfy fast 
changing requirements of world events and the 
flow of new ideas out of editors’ offices. No 
small part of the job is simply keeping in order 
the mass of pictures at hand 

Each researcher is assigned to special areas 
of the magazine. The girls take part in story-plan- 
ning conferences, gauging pictorial possibilities 
in meetings with the editors and writers, then 
call, cable, assign or personally go after the pho- 
tos from which the editors make final selection 
The procedure we use for getting color pictures 
is somewhat different but no less intense. While 
some black and white pictures come from 
Time's own files, or those of sister publications, 
most are gathered specifically for the 
with which they appear. The researchers must 
know the best source for an existing picture 
and how to spot the right photographer in the 
right place for the right subject. They have a 
sharp eye for early-stage picture editing—a tal- 
ent that, as anyone might guess, rose to a peak 
when they helped the editors select pictures of 
themselves for use on this page this week. 





stories 


With the approach of summer—and vacation 
time—all of our readers, and especially stu- 
dents, are urged to remember to send us their 
change of address to ensure getting TIME on 
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March On 


Sir: Martin Luther King was murdered 
because he was our uncomfortable con- 
Science. I am filled with shame and loath- 
ing for my race. My heart grieves for his 
family and friends who must abruptly sub- 
stitute memories for his warm reality. 
My mind cries out to know how I, one sin- 
gle me, insulated in my white suburb, can 
redress the ancient wrongs. 
Joyce K. Lairp 

Lafayette, Calif. 


Sir: His great, huge face is set forever 
in our memories; be it that his vision of 
brotherhood sets in our hearts. 

JOHN BARRY 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Why must we always kill our proph- 
ets before we will listen to them? 
James THOMPSON 
Pastor 
West Branch Friends Church 
West Branch, lowa 


Sir: When statesmen look to give aid to 
the uncivilized and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, please let ours be first 
on their list. 

Dororuy S. SAUNDERS 
Cherry Hill, NJ. 


Sir: As Whitney Young said, Dr. King 
“had more faith in America’s goodness 
than America has in herself.” 

WILLIAM R. CaTTon Jr. 
Seattle 


Sir: Whites feel not only horror, but 
shame at the tragic death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. But there is a group that 
should feel infinitely more shame, and it 
is that minority (and thank God it is a mi- 
nority) of black militants and their fol- 
lowers who have been rioting, or ad- 
vocating such, in the wake of Dr. King’s 
death. Who do they think they are fool- 
ing? In their hearts, Dr. King died a long 
time ago. They had abandoned him; they 
had not really cared, obviously, whether 
he lived or died; he was a thorn in their 
side. Their actions are not only making 
sure that Dr. King died in vain, they are 
going to make sure that his whole life 
was in vain. 
JOHN WINCHESTER DANA 

Hamden, Conn. 


Sir: To those who would use recent dis- 
orders as an excuse to be “disillusioned 
with the civil rights cause,” I suggest tak- 
ing a lesson from the monumental pa- 
tience of Negro Americans in the face of 
a series of murders and violence whose be- 
ginnings predate last summer's distur- 
bances by 100 years, and have culminated 
in this almost insupportable loss, But 
enough, We can bear no more. 
Detorts E, GasKINS 

Philadelphia 


Sir: President Johnson last month told 
200 Southern Baptist leaders, “There is 
no Southern or Northern problem, only 
an American problem, when it comes to 
the rights of citizens. The only lasting 
solution won't cost a cent—but it will be 
the hardest to achieve.” He then said this 
would require a change in men's hearts 

in the way they see and treat their neigh 
bors. No other white leader's remarks 
and few colored spokesmen have isolated 
and described so well the deep and fester- 
ing wound responsible for the outbreaks— 
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namely, the long-ingrained conviction and 
the sustained conduct in and by millions 
of whites that the Negro is an inferior per- 
son. The glib, commonplace expression 
“free, white and twenty-one” epitomizes 
this ghastly and disastrous view. The noise 
and smoke in urban areas are but echoes 
of battles lost in homes, schools and 
churches where moment by moment the 
American character is forged. It should 
be obvious that, in country or city, the 
Negro throughout this nation will con- 
tinue to fight desperately for the honest 
answer to his plight—for equality status. 
Why? Simply because being an American 
has come to signify to him what it does 
for the rest of us—the dignity of the in- 
dividual. It is those who would deprive 
him of this heritage who are totally  ir- 
responsible and utterly un-American. 
DouGtas P. ADAMS 
Professor 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 


Sir: The stark tragedy was best brought 
out by Thomas Jefferson's statement that 
the tree of liberty must often be watered 
by the blood of tyrants and patriots. Let 
us hope that this latest moisture was 
well absorbed in this arid spring. 
WaLTER PLYWASKI 

Boulder, Colo, 


Sir: The land of the free and the home 
of the brave—and probably the only civ- 
ilized nation on earth where a winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, holding no po- 
litical office, can be assassinated while 
serving on his mission. 
H. A. EpreRsoNn 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: How do you explain “nigger” to the 
tearful face of a six-year-old? That the 
zoo is for whites only? How do you en 
list a soldier to lay down his life for free- 
dom—of which he knows not? How do 
you tell a young mother to teach her 
young that tear gas, dogs and fiery crosses 
should instill a zest for self-dignity? How 
do you tell the world that a great man. 
a black man, has been shot by a white 
man for wanting to be a free man? 
(Mrs.) DEBORAH PREBLE 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Christianity in the Midst of Change 


Sir: As a Christian trying to be com 
mitted to the institution and to life itself 
at the same time. I rejoice in your article 
“On Being a Contemporary Christian” 
{April 12]. Why is it that so many so- 
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called secular powers can express so beau- 
tifully truths that the church so often 
deadens or categorizes into meaningless- 
ness? To me it shows both the sad fact 
that the church often fails to see how 
big God is and the joyous truth that 
God really does work in all people. 

Puytuis MCINTIRE 

Deaconess Interne 

Mount Calvary Lutheran Church 
Janesville, Wis. 


Sir; As a contemporary Christian, and 
as a priest, I totally acknowledge “a Chris- 
tianity in the midst of change, confusion 
and disarray.” But I'm also convinced to- 
tally that right now and always it 1s 
quite possible to be a lively, dynamic and 
vigorous contemporary Christian—which 
is another way of saying, a genuine man 
for all seasons. 

(THE Rev.) Jor O'BELt 

Assistant Pastor 

St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church 
Holly Springs, Miss. 


Sir: May I humbly suggest to all who 
ponder the relevancy of the church in a 
modern setting that we stop talking so 
much, be quiet and think and pray. Some- 
limes, it seems to me, our theologians 
and intellectuals confound the very ideas 
they wish to propound by indulging in so 
much pompous, convoluted verbosity. The 
rest Of us—the prosaic mass—have tradi- 
uonally looked to our founding fathers 
and religious leaders to help us articulate 
that which we so inadequately proclaim. 
I, for one, am not confused by God, or 
the church, or my place in a secular 
world, I am confused and profoundly dis- 
appointed in the lack of faith displayed 
by our leaders. 
Betty E. JoHNSON 

Bloomingdale, Ga. 


Sir: Let Christians learn first to love 

their neighbors as their cars, homes, minks 

and vacations, and perhaps then we will 

have a reason to go to church on Sunday. 
Emitio A. Cupeiro, '70 

Fordham University 

New York City 


Sim The Essay comes at a time in histo- 
ry that needs more than ever the ar- 
uculation of just what it means to be a 
Christian, 1968. That Christ's law was 
one of love and not legality is made so evi- 
dent in the Essay that it must take on a 
new meaning to all Christians. You have 
presented a picture of Jesus Christ that re- 
moves the image of him as a proverbial 
prophet of a meaningless message and 
shows him to be the great man of love— 
a love that extends out not for simply 
the people of his day but an atemporal, ev- 
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erlasting love. The ultimate success of 
the Essay lies in the hearts of all men 

Bitt COEN 
Brighton, Mass. 


The Leave-taking 


Sir: President Johnson deserves lasting 
praise for his courageous decision to with- 
draw from the race [April 5]. Let his 
action serve as a final and sobering an- 
swer to those Americans who questioned 
his personal integrity. And to those who 
seck his office, may they be prompted to 
ask themselves: “Would 1, given the same 
circumstances, have handled the present 
spate of world problems any differently?” 
W. H. MUSKENS 


Rabaul, Papua & New Guinea 


Sir: Like many others, I was shocked 
and moved by President Johnson's deci 
sion. Never before, as far as I know, has 
a President of the U.S. had to exercise 
his duties and prerogatives under such diffi- 
cult circumstances. He fought America’s 
and the free world’s battle, inside and out- 
side the U.S., with wisdom, courage and 
dignity. The great tragedy of the free 
world of our era is that those who should 
have supported him, and through him 
America and the free world, betrayed 
him, the free world and themselves. They 
did the job of their own enemies 
Emit. NEUMAN 

Jerusalem 


Sir: Nothing in his political life became 
him like the leaving of it. 

VIRGINIA MORRISON 
Austin, Texas 


Those Who Stood 


Sir: Let no one interpret the lifted siege 
of Khe Sanh [April 12] as a reciprocal 
act by the North Vietnamese for the de- 
creased bombing of the North. The siege 
was lifted because 6,000 outnumbered Ma- 
rines, who were never doubtful of the 
outcome of the impending attack, made a 
stand. They fought, slept and died in the 
muddy trenches they called home, while 
Americans sitting before their color tele 
vision sets called Khe Sanh a mistake. 
(Pre) Steve Harnas 

A.P.O., Seattle 


Old American Custom 


Sir: In your article on Newark, you state 
that after the riot last July, “New Jersey 
Commissioner of Community Affairs Paul 
Yivisaker began encouraging black mil 
itants to mobilize a legal challenge against 
the school” [March 29]. The statement ts 
incorrect. My own role was simply to en- 
courage direct talks between government 
officials and citizens of the Newark com 
munity. It's an old American tradition, 
and when tried, it seems to work. 

Paut N. YLVISAKER 

Commissioner 
New Jersey Department of 
Community Affairs 

Trenton, NJ. 


Ice Out 


Sir: The story of dramatic changes in 
Czechoslovakia [April 5] is fascinating. 
The ice of 20 years of totalitarian dicta- 
torship has started to melt. It's remark- 
able that a nation that was betrayed by 
the West is able to accomplish the lib- 
eralization, with re-establishment of some 
of the basic freedoms, without outside 
help or interference. The question arises: 
Is it worth it or justified to fight Com- 





munism with precious American blood in 
the jungles of Southeast Asia when the 
same system seems gradually disintegrat- 
ing from the inside in C entral Europe? 

Josepu Urrata, M.D 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Sir: A year ago, it required the dil- 
igence of a scholar or the enthusiasm of 
a displaced patriot to inform oneself on 
current events in Central and Eastern Eu- 


rope. It is good to see that the Iron 
Curtain is now rusting on both sides 
Nancy ARNOLD 


Palo Alto, Calif 


Catch Up, Don’t Put Down 


Sir: I take exception to your statement 
that American “muscle” cars are hard to 
drive [April S$]. These sporty cars are a 
step forward in Detroit thinking. Not 
only do their race-bred brakes, suspension 
and steering make them easier and more 
fun to drive, but these are by far the saf- 
est of all American cars. Europe has been 
successful in leading with similar cars for 
years; now that America has finally caught 
on, don’t put “em down! 


Bit, ROBERTS 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Proof of the Pumpkin? 
Sir. One of your readers who boasts 


being above the 90th percentile in educa- 
tion and intelligence, says: “I still believe 
the Bible when it states that Jesus walked 
upon the water and Jonah was swallowed 
by a great fish, No one has yet come up 
with any evidence to the contrary {April 
5].” There is not a shred of evidence that 
the cow did not jump over the moon, or 
that Cinderella’s coach was not turned 
into a pumpkin at midnight. 
VERNON R,. GUTMAN 

Saratoga, Calif. 


Sweet Prince 


Sir: I read “Three to Get Ready” [April 
12] with great fascination and interest, 
and I think you did an excellent job of re- 
porting. However, being a “tough, laconic 
demon,” when I read the last paragraph 
of the article, I felt like changing my quot- 
ed statement to “anything including mur- 
der.” Having been in my present position 
for six years and having been directly in 
charge of and responsible for the produc- 
tion of over 150 pictures, 1 would think 
that in my particular case it is not too 
early for me to be established as either 
“a prince or a pretender.” 
RicHarD D. ZaANUCK 

Executive Vice President, Production 

20th Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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RAMPAGE & RESTRAINT 


N its sweep and immediacy, the shock 

wave of looting, arson and outrage 
that swept the nation’s black ghettos 
after Martin Luther King’s murder ex- 
ceeded anything in the American ex- 
perience. By week's end, 168 towns 
and cities had echoed to the crash of 
brick through window glass, the crack- 
le of the incendiary’s witch's torch, the 
scream of sirens and the anvil chorus 
of looters. Yet one sound was remark- 
able in its very diminuendo, The fierce 
fusillades of gunfire that exacerbated 
the disorders of years past were heard 
only rarely last week. And considering 
the specter of anarchy looming over 
every U.S. city, the nation weathered 
its April agony with remarkable aplomb. 

All the same, TIME correspondents 
from Albany, Ga., to Youngstown, 
Ohio, from Pompano Beach, Fla., to 
Pittsburg, Calif., compiled a depressing 
dossier of destruction: 5,117 fires, 1,928 
homes and shops wrecked or ransacked, 
23,987 arrests throughout the nation, 
and $39,544,205 in damage to property 
(see Bustness).* In all, 72,800 Army 


* Insurance companies estimated the damage 
at $45 million, but their totals invariably 
shrink once investigators make their surveys 
Damages during last summer's riots, original- 
ly estimated at $664.5 million, were finally 
computed at $200 million 


NEGROES FLEEING TEAR GAS IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


and National Guard troops were called 
to duty. Yet riot-connected deaths to- 
taled only 43—no more than in De- 
troit alone last summer. 

Goods vy. Lives. The low “kill-rate,” 
to borrow an unhappy term from the 
other war, was due in large measure to 
lessons learned from three years of ur- 
ban upheaval. Heeding the advice of 
the Kerner riot-commission — report, 
which warned that “the use of exces- 
sive force—even the inappropriate dis- 
play of weapons—may be inflammatory 
and lead to worse disorder,” Jawmen in 
most cities refrained from gunplay, and 
magistrates quickly processed those ar- 
rested for rioting, setting low bail as 
the commission suggested. There were 
few black snipers on the rooftops; on 
the streets, police and National Guards- 
men mostly kept their weapons hol- 
stered or unloaded except in cases of 
extreme provocation, “It seems to me a 
high-policy decision was made to trade 
goods and appliances for human lives,” 
remarked Negro Psychologist Kenneth 
Clark. “Police have shown remarkable 
restraint,” added former CORE Leader 
James Farmer. 

That restraint may have resulted in 
part from the white man’s inchoate 
sense of guilt over King’s death. It was 
abetted by the carnival air that pervad- 


ed the looting mobs (“Hell, 1 can't kill 
a kid running away with two sports 
coats,” said a Chicago cop) and the un- 
precedented cooperation of many black 
leaders—moderate and = militant—in 
helping police to pacify angry slum 
dwellers. 

More Than Khe Sanh. In Newark, 
where in last summer's rampage 23 per- 
sons lost their lives and the authorities 
expended 13,319 rounds of ammunition, 
there were no casualties and only one 
shot was fired—by a policeman, as a 
warning into the air, Mayor Hugh Ad- 
donizio crisscrossed the riot area in an 
unmarked prowl car. Some 200 Negro 
youths wearing the pink, silver and 
white badges of the United Community 
Corp., Newark’s antipoverty organiza- 
tion, also patrolled the ghetto—and to 
better effect. The kids made an im- 
pressive contribution to cool; so did a 
courageous “Walk for Understanding” 
by 25,000 people, predominantly white 
suburbanites, who hiked through the 
city’s smoldering Central Ward to show 
white concern with ghetto conditions. 
Nonetheless, some 270 fires were set 
(kerosene tins, shredded mattresses and 
broken Molotov-cocktail bottles were 
found in many gutted buildings), and 
as usual the hardest-hit were the Negro 
slum dwellers. 

The nation’s capital, afflicted for the 
first time since 1962 by racial turmoil, 
endured three days of pillaging and 


GHETTO DWELLERS MARCHING FOR PEACE IN NEWARK, NJ. 
Only a few cities disregarded the lessons learned in previous summers. 











burning that brought a force of 15,246 
regular troops to its defense—more than 
twice the size of the U.S. garrison that 
held Khe Sanh. Total damage to the 
capital's buildings and property: $13.3 
million, highest in the U.S. Arsonists 
and looters were highly selective, hit- 
ting elegant clothing stores such as 
Lewis & Thos. Saltz, or else stripping li- 
quor or grocery shelves and then burn- 
ing credit records. Ten deaths were 
counted in the capital. The 711 fires 
that plumed the city afforded a py- 
rotechnical spectacle unmatched since 
British troops burned the capital in 
1814. Police and soldiers alike kept 
their fingers off the trigger, and at 
week's end Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey pointedly rewarded troopers who 
were still on duty in Washington with 


a special screening of Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner?* 

Tear Gas & Rumors. A few cities 
disregarded the lessons learned at such 
cost in previous summers. When 1,000 
high-spirited Negro youths cut classes 
in Kansas City, Mo., and marched on 
city hall to complain that their broth- 
ers across the river in K.C., Kans., had 
been given a day off from school in trib- 
ute to King, Mayor [lus W. Davis acted 
sensibly to calm them by linking arms 
with a band of black ministers and ac- 
cepting the offer of a Roman Catholic 
priest to give the students an afternoon 


* In which a Negro maid, when asked to 
guess who, says, “The Rev, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr."—a line that has been removed 
from the film since the murder. 


of rock music at a nearby church. Da- 
vis, aided by Kansas City Chiefs’ Foot- 
ball Stars Curtis McClinton and Buck 
Buchanan (both black), cooled the 
crowd. But then, as the youngsters be- 
gan boarding buses, Kansas City police 
responded to a thrown pop bottle with 
a popping of tear-gas bombs. During 
the rock concert itself, officers inves- 
ligating a report of a glass-breaking 
incident heard the tumult from the 
church basement and hurled tear gas in- 
side, routing the kids. That added fuel 
to a rampage resulting in 250 fires, 
$500,000 damage in looting and burn- 
ing, 65 injuries and six deaths—all of 
them Negroes shot by cops. 
Chicago's toll of eleven deaths, 911 
injuries, 3,965 arrests and $11 million 
in damage might have soared far high- 


AVENGING WHAT'S-HIS-NAME 
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F Negro rioters demeaned the cause of nonviolence, 
that was not in most cases their intent. The majority 
of plunderers and burners in American cities last week 
were about as ideologically motivated as soldier ants. 
Many, to be sure, were venting the longstanding resent- 
ments of black Americans in a white society. But the 
Negro looters were predominantly driven by a combina- 
tion of self-help and help-yourself. What of Martin Lu- 
ther King? “His death just gave us an excuse,” said 
Ronald Rudolph, 22, in Pittsburgh. “I never did dig the 
man much when he was alive.” When a well-provisioned 
Harlem “liberator” was asked why he was stealing, he 
cried: “It's because they killed what's-his-name!” “You 
know why people loot?” explained one young rioter. “Be- 
cause they ain't never, so long as they live, gonna have 
enough money to buy a color-television set. Man, I got 
big ambitions but not much will power.” 

First, in most cases, came the teen-agers, already mill- 
ing on the crowded curbs. Once windows began to 
shatter and the bolder youngsters reached through the 
shards to pluck out plunder, the party was on. Next 
came the followers, still mostly teen-agers and men in 
their twenties. New York City’s deputy police commis- 
sioner Jacques Nevard estimated that 80% of his area's 
looters were under 21, fully half 16 or under. 

For the most part, only the less adept or mobile were 
caught. Seeing police take a stance of calculated re- 
straint, adults joined in the pillage. Often cops stood by 
without hindering looters. In New York City, lone pa- 
trolmen sometimes were ordered to ignore the plunder- 
ing and avert traffic backups that could make riot scenes 
more perilous. In Pittsburgh, one eager bargain seeker 
stocked up a shopping cart at a looted supermarket, 
rolled it out into an alley, bumped into a cop and asked 
blandly: “Is this the way to the checkout counter?” 


"Grab the Book" 


Then came the scavengers, mostly women and older 
people picking up what they could. It was at this point, 
as stores were picked bare, that most of the firebombs 
flared and late-arriving looters tended to get arrested. 
Thus a Washington survey found that most looters who 
got bail were mature, jobholding family people, but it 
did not take into account the fact that three out of four 
of those arrested were juveniles, and that these were quick- 
ly released without charge. 

If the uprisings were mostly spontaneous, some highly 
selective arson campaigns were apparently planned to de- 


stroy stores’ credit records and give ghetto residents a 
financial reprieve. “Don't grab the groceries,” one moth- 
er told her son, “grab the book."” Many apparently also 
grabbed cash. Said Chicago’s Cook County jail warden 
Winston Moore: “Never have I seen such rich pris- 
oners.”” The average adult looter arrested in his territory, 
according to Moore, had $300 to $400 on his person, 
and even youngsters “had over $100 on them.” 

Some Negro leaders saw the rioting as an opportunity 
to force white store owners out of the ghetto. Such tac- 
tics only enraged most Negroes, many of whom lived 
above burned-out stores, as well as many others who 
could then find no place to buy food for their families. 
In Newark, Timothy Still, Negro president of the Unit- 
ed Community Corporation, which helped dampen ghetto 
violence there, threatened: “We are going to take care of 
the arsonists ourselves, if we catch any. When we're 
through with them, we'll turn them over to the police. If 
any man burns those poor Negroes’ homes down, I say 
goddam his soul to hell.” 


Caught in the Maelstrom 

Once the maelstrom began to swirl along the streets, 
the burgeoning sense of black identity took hold of staid 
citizens, who once would have shown up merely for the 
spectacle. In Pittsburgh, Moses Carper, 35, the scholarly, 
bearded editor of a Negro neighborhood paper, declared: 
“When the first window shattered it was like a bell ring- 
ing. I was running in the streets, running from cops, 
running from my own fears. I had to know this involve- 
ment, and when it came, it was like a release.” 

The collective impulse to thievery was relieved in 
some cases by capitalistic opportunism. An English cor- 
respondent, cruising the throbbing Washington ghetto, 
found that his car was low on gas and that there were vir- 
tually no filling stations open, Finally, spotting one that 
was, he asked to have his tank filled. The Negro at- 
tendant accepted $4.80 for the gas plus a $2 tip, and 
when told by the thankful journalist that he would be 
back soon, replied: “I won't be here. I just saw this sta- 
tion empty and figured I'd make a little money.” How 
much? “About $200 so far.” 

If youthful boredom and the hankering for free goods 
were the principal factors behind the looting, life re- 
turned to normal just as euphoria follows fever. Asked 
why Youngstown, Ohio, was simmering down, Negro teen- 
agers laughed: “We got social plans for the weekend, 
and we don’t want a curfew ruining our fun.” 
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er without the efforts of Rumor Cen- 
tral, a ten-month-old agency that 
checked out reports and squelched un- 
founded fears. Praised by the Kerner 
riot commission for its work during 
last year’s strife, Rumor Central added 
35 volunteers to its staff of 47 and in 
this year’s five-day flare-up handled 
40,000 telephone calls—most of them 
concerning such fantasies as the lynch- 
ing of two nuns and the landing of 
Stokely Carmichael from a submarine 
on Lake Michigan. 

"Between Bloods." For the most part, 
Negroes rejected the call of Black Pow- 
ermonger Stokely Carmichael to “get 
your gun.” On the evening of King’s 
death, Carmichael was undecided as to 
what response he should make. Then, in- 
telligence sources said, he received a 
call from the Cuban press agency Pren- 
sa Latina in New York, after which he 
appeared on Washington streets waving 
a pistol and urging blacks to arm. “A 
lot of people who were afraid to pick 
up guns will now pick up guns,” he 
said later. “They clearly made a mis- 
take when they killed Dr. King. It would 
have been far better if they killed Rap 
Brown or myself. Then they could have 
said that ‘they lived by the sword and 
they died by the sword.’ ” 

Despite Stokely’s call to arms, a num- 
ber of major cities remained relatively 
quiet: New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles and Milwaukee, among 
others. In all of them, black militants 
were the most influential peacemakers 
Watts’s Ron Karenga, abrasive boss of 
“US,” a black nationalist outfit, sup- 
ported the “Committee for Operational 
Unity,” which had cooled the ghetto 
the week before. The time was not 
right for revolution, argued Maulana 
(meaning teacher) Ron, urging that “dif- 
ferences between bloods” be forgotten, 
Harlem's Charles Kenyatta, a chieftain 
of the American Mau Mau, preached 
in favor of racial peace and praised 
Mayor John Lindsay’s casual walking 
tours among ghetto dwellers: “They 
want to feel that someone is concerned, 
and he goes out and reads people's 
faces.” 

“Neighbor-to-Neighbor." The death 
of King also had a profound effect on 
the white conscience. Some 300 girls 
from Goucher, a private college out- 
side riot-torn Baltimore, loaded cars, 
microbuses and a borrowed hearse with 
300 cartons of food and relayed them 
into the city’s burned-out core, racing 
against a 4 p.m. curfew. Many matrons 
in Washington and its suburbs con- 
tributed food, clothing and shelter to 
the capital's riot victims. In New York, 
5,000 suburbanites signed up for a mas- 
sive “clean-in” this week in the city's 
slums. 

Indeed, most white Americans were 
moved by conscience and events to seek 
means of cementing racial amity rather 
than further polarize black and white 
animosities. Some proposed “neighbor- 
to-neighbor” visiting programs to ease 
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BRANDO AT BLACK PANTHER MEMORIAL SERVICE IN OAKLAND 
Hatred is an article of faith. 


psychological prejudices. Universities 
and colleges from Massachusetts to Or- 
egon instituted Martin Luther King 
scholarships for black students; Berke- 
ley and Stanford pledged to double 
their minority-group enrollment by 
1969, and more than 30 Stanford pro- 
fessors agreed to donate 10% of their 
salaries to a King fund. A group of 
San Franciscans moved to rename the 
Bay Bridge for King, reasoning that 
“he himself spanned the gap between 
black and white.” 

A more meaningful offer was made 
by the nation’s largest housebuilding 
contractor, Levitt & Sons, which 
pledged to end racial discrimination in 
its 80,000 dwelling units from coast to 
coast and in all its new projects in the 
U.S. and abroad. Whatever the ulti- 
mate effect of these and a score of 
other proposals made in Martin Luther 
King’s name, the unexpected restraint 
shown by black and white together last 
week may prove a worthy memorial to 
King’s cause and, just possibly, a har- 
binger of greater interracial cooperation 
and understanding in the future. 


Shoot-Out on 28th Street 


Last week's maelstrom of looting and 
arson swirled past Oakland, Calif., leav- 
ing its hate-filled ghettos almost un- 
scathed, But Oakland’s police were 
deeply embroiled in a bitter private 
race feud of their own. Ranged against 
them was a strutting band of hyper- 
militants styling themselves the Black 
Panther Party for Self-Defense. The 
Panthers, armed and angry, are defiant- 
ly demanding a facedown. 

Routine police procedure provided 
the invitation to bloodshed. Two pa- 
trolmen investigating a parked car in a 
West Oakland slum were sent reeling 
by shotgun pellets. While they radioed 
for help, eight Negroes sprinted for a 
run-down frame house on 28th Street. 
For the next 90 minutes, they traded 


shots with police. A tear-gas cannister 
set a small fire. There was a cry of sur- 
render from the dwelling, where walls 
and windows were splintered by more 
than 150 bullets. Out into a search- 
light’s glare emerged 17-year-old Bobby 
J. Hutton, the Panthers’ treasurer. 
Retching from the gas, he was hunched 
over. The police believed he might be 
armed and said he disregarded a com- 
mand to halt. The circle of law officers 
shot him dead. 

Jarring Eloquence. Black Power 
spokesmen shrilled murder, claiming 
Hutton’s hands were raised; seven oth- 
er Panthers were taken prisoner with- 
out further shooting. One, wounded in 
the foot, was Author Eldridge Cleaver, 
32, whose jarring eloquence bares the 
pent-up black rage that inspires the Pan- 
thers’ snarling intransigence. “We shall 
have our manhood,” warns Cleaver, the 
party's information minister, in his re- 
cently published book Soul on Ice 
(Time, April 5). “We shall have it or 
the earth will be leveled by our at- 
tempts to gain it.” 

With a membership of fewer than 
150 activists, Oakland's Panthers are 
far from such feats, although trouble 
often follows them. Armed Panthers in- 
vaded California's state assembly last 
spring to protest a tough new gun law; 
Panther Defense Minister Huey P. New- 
ton, 26, is in jail awaiting trial for 
killing an Oakland policeman; Chair- 
man Bobby Seale, 31, was convicted 
last week of illegal possession of weap- 
ons, and Cleaver, who has spent 12 of 
his adult years in prison for narcotics 
and assault convictions, was being held 
under guard in a hospital as a parole 
violator, 

Yet the Panthers are undeterred. Cra- 
dling shotguns, they ride the streets 
behind patrol cars, stepping forward, 
law book in hand, to advise arrested Ne- 
groes of their rights. Hatred of law 
officers is an article of faith, and Oak- 
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land’s 645 police, only 19 of them Ne- 
groes, reciprocate; in the lexicon of 
Panther “Black Papers,” all Oakland 
cops are pigs. 

As 2,000 Negroes and whites sympa- 
thetic to the Panthers’ aims gathered for 
outdoor memorial services for Bobby 
Hutton, the two policemen wounded at 
the outset of the affray on 28th Street 
were in good condition and one had al- 
ready been able to leave the hospital. 
San Diego’s Panther Leader Kenny 
Denmon said the shooting had spurred 
his group to switch from political or- 
ganizing to procuring guns, Speaking 
from a flatbed truck at the ceremony, 
Actor Marlon Brando, a Panther sup- 
porter, vowed to “do as much as I can 
to inform white people that time is run- 
ning out.” Specifically, Oakland's vola- 
tile Negro youths are shortening their 
tempers. On a wall of the house where 
Bobby Hutton died, one youngster had 
scrawled: “Is this justis?” 


King’s Last March 


Not since the funeral of John F. Ken- 
nedy had the nation so deeply involved 
itself in mourning. Streets customarily 
thronged with busy city traffic echoed 
eerily and emptily under sunny skies: 
banks and department stores, their win- 
dows unlit, were closed all or most of 
the day: schools in many cities were 
shuttered in tribute, As is their wont in 
time of national tragedy, the American 
people turned to their television sets, 
An estimated 120 million watched a fu- 
neral march that lasted more than three 
hours, twice as long as that for Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

Instead of the rolling rifle volleys 
and guttural drums that accompanied 
the President's obsequies, Martin Lu- 
ther King’s funeral in Atlanta was coun- 
terpointed by resonant spirituals and 
the elegiac toll of mourning bells. The 
difference was essentially that between 


MAYHEM & MISHAP: How They Died 


HOUGH the loss of iives was as- 

tonishingly low, 43 Americans (39 
of them men) died as a result of the 
riots that followed Martin Luther 
King’s murder. Of these, 36 were Ne- 
groes; 14, all but one of them Ne- 
groes, were under 21 years old, Bul- 
lets slew 25 of the victims. Unknown 
assailants took the fives of cight; 
nine were slain by private citizens: 
police killed 13. Ten died in fires or 
from inhaling smoke and three from 
other causes. In contrast with last 
summer's bloodbath, not one killing 
was blamed on the National Guard 
or the federal troops who were catled 
into the cities. 

There was a typically tragic pro- 
gression to some deaths. Mrs. Hattie 
Johnson of Cincinnati was chatting 
with James Smith, a caretaker, at 
the doorway to a store when his shot- 
gun discharged and killed her. 
Charged with manslaughter, he said 
youths approached to loot the store, 
and his gun went off in the scuffle. 
All involved were Negroes; yet ru- 
mors that Mrs. Johnson was killed 
by a “white honky cop” sparked a 
riot. Noel Wright, 30, a white Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati graduate stu- 
dent, was yanked from his car, beat- 
en and fatally stabbed while his wife 
was savaged by Negro girls. 

Some deaths were unwilled ac- 
cidents of anarchy. Eleven-month- 
old Everett Austin of Chicago burned 
to death in his crib when a fire was 
set in his family’s third-floor apart- 
ment. His mother was next door. 

e 

Some Negroes were victims of 
roaming predators. Rudolph Hargett, 
18, a Negro Air Force recruit home 
on leave in Jacksonville, Fla., was 


astride his bicycle when he was shot 
in the head by a .22-rifle bullet that 
apparently came from a car full of 
right-riding whites, The Rev. George 
E. McKinney, 50, and his 16-yvear- 
old scn were crossing the street not 
far from their home in Kansas City 
when both were shot down either 
by an unknown sniper or by police 
gunt 


At 








east two whites were delib- 
erately killed by Negroes over 
wrought by the assassination of King. 
In Minneapolis, John F. Murray, 25, 
was shot three times in the head, re- 
portedly by a man who lives in Mur- 
ray’s housing project. Police charged 
unemployed Factory Hand Clarence 
C. Underwood with the killing and 
said he dropped a gun when accost- 
ed and cried: “Shoot me—Martin 
Luther King is dead!” In the Virgin 
Islands, Contractor Roger D. Mce- 
Kibbin Jr. was knifed to death at a 
drive-in ice-cream store while his 
three young children watched, Po- 
lice arrested Michael Raymond 
Crowe, 29, a former mental patient 
from New York who was said to 
have vowed to kill the first: white 
man he saw. 
. 

Some of the deaths were caused 
by the natural hazards of insurrec- 
tion. Negro Construction Worker 
Harold Bentley, 34, was walking 
close to a smoldering Washington 
building when a wall collapsed on 
him. Lois T. Majette, 20, was killed 
when the car in which she was rid- 
ing collided with a police cruiser on 
the way to Baltimore's riot scene. In 
all, despite disorders in 168 com- 
munities, only six lives were taken 
by rioters’ anger. 





black and white, Baptist and Catholic, 
soul and suzerainty. There were the pre- 
dictable and publicized responses—the 
Academy Awards were postponed so 
that Negro entertainers could attend 
the funeral: baseball's major leagues 
likewise delayed their opening day— 
and a degree of political grandstanding. 
But the tributes rendered last week to 
King nonetheless added up to a mo- 
ment in the national life that will not 
soon be forgotten. 

The march King led in death through 
Atlanta proved grander—both in at- 
tendance and dedication to his ideals— 
than any he had led in life. Fully 200,- 
000 Americans, black and white, walked 
the sun-beaten streets of the Peach 
State’s capital in temperatures that 
reached 82° F. By 10:30 a.m., the nom- 
nal starting time, more than 35,000 
Negroes and whites from as far away 
as Los Angeles and Boston had packed 
the side streets around the red brick 
Ebenezer Baptist Church on Auburn 
Avenue, where King had served as co- 
pastor with his father for eight years. 

Majestic Wake. It was a humbling 
experience for some of the 60 U.S. Con- 
gressmen who attended the funeral, and 
found themselves forced to wait out- 
side. “I'm Fred Schwengel,” announced 
the lowa Representative. “What's your 
business?” came the curious reply. [l- 
linois’ Senator Charles Percy, Matne’s 
Edmund Muskie and Texas’ Ralph Yar- 
borough had to stay outside the church. 
Auto Workers Boss Walter Reuther was 
shoved brusquely aside with the rest 
when a burly Negro marched through 
crying: “Make way for Wilt, everybocy, 
let Wilt come through.” Into the church, 
his faintly smiling face high in the 
breeze, stalked Basketball Star Wilt 
(“The Stilt”) Chamberlain, 7 fi, 1 in., 
and invited, Football's Jim Brown, Base- 
ball’s Jackie Robinson and Olympic De- 
cathlon Star Rafer Johnson followed 
in The Stilt's majestic wake. 

No such indignities beset such guests 
as Singer Harry Belafonte, who had 
brought Mrs. King back from Mem- 
phis on his chartered plane, and sat in 
a front row, as did Black Comedian 
Dick Gregory. Before the service, Rich- 
ard Nixon leaned over to whisper hello 
to Jacqueline Kennedy, black-draped in 
the pew ahead, and received an icy 
stare in return. Such soulful spirituals 
as My Heavenly Father, Watch Over 
Me and If 1 Can Help Somebody were 
rendered so poignantly by Contralto 
Mary Gurley and Mrs. Jimmie Thom- 
as, a soprano, of the Ebenezer Church 
Choir that Singer Mahalia Jackson, the 
misty mistress of mourning, began to 
weep silently in her pew. 

Dark Decorum. That mood was rein- 
forced by the dignity of King’s closest 
associates. His children—with the ex- 
ception of five-year-old Bernice Alber- 
tine, who toyed uncertainly with her 
Topsy-twisted hairdo and stared won- 
deringly at her mother—were models 
of decorum. Elder Daughter Yolanda, 
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THEY CAME TO MOURN 


Unforgettable in the nation’s shared sor- 
row was the face of Mrs. Coretta King, 
maintaining a composure that nonetheless 
betrayed the effort it took—an image of 
resolution, tenderness and grave beauty. 


In Atlanta’s Ebenezer Baptist Church, where he and his father Beyond Mrs. King in the front pew are the four King children, his 
were co-pastors for eight years, Dr. King’s body lies in state. At brother the Rev. A. D. Williams King—who unabashedly wept 
right, Vice President Hubert Humphrey bows his head in prayer at times during the ceremony—and his parents. 








For the four-mile trip t 

house College through Atlant 
streets, Dr. King’s casket wo 
loaded onto a mule-drawn far 
wagon of the kind he knew we 
from his Georgia childhood, and 
expected to use in his planned 
Poor People’s Camp-In” march 


on Washington, D.C 





Marching along with some 100,000 others following the 
casket through Atlanta‘s sweltering noon-day sun, New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller and wife Happy link 
arms with Mrs, Ersa Poston, president of New York State 
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At Morehouse College, where Martin Luther King took his A.B. 150,000, many of whom had been waiting since dawn. Inter- 
degree, President Emeritus Dr. Benjamin E. Mays delivers a last ment was at the South View Cemetery, now abloom with dog- 
“He believed especially that he was sent to champion wood, in a crypt on which the inscription reads: “FREE AT 
the cause of the man farthest down”) to a crowd of some LAST, FREE AT LAST, THANK GOD ALMIGHTY I’M FREE AT LAST 


eulogy ( 





12, whom King called “Yoki,” played 
a coy game of blindman’s buff with 
her handkerchief at one point, and Son 
Martin III, 10, wept briefly, his tears il- 
luminated by the bright TV lights. Dr. 
Ralph Abernathy, 42, King’s chosen 
successor as head of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, wore 
scuffed, thong-laced “marching boots” 
under his red-slashed ministerial robes 

The only jarring note at the church 
service came when Coretta King unex- 
pectedly requested that a tape of her 
husband's last sermon delivered in the 
church be played in memoriam. The 
mournful mood of the moment was 
shattered by King’s unquenchable rhet- 
oric. “If any of you are around when I 
have to meet my day, I don’t want a 
long funeral,” bellowed the voice on 
the tape. “Tell them not to mention 
that I have a Nobel Peace Prize. That 
isn’t important. I'd like somebody to 
mention that Martin Luther King Ju- 
nior tried to love somebody. That I did 
try to feed the hungry, that I did try in 
my life to clothe those who were na- 
ked, that I tried to love and serve 
humanity.” 

How Long & How Well. As the cher- 
ry-wood casket was removed from be- 
neath the stained-glass gaze of a white 
Christ and an electrically illuminated 
cross, Black Power Advocate Stokely 
Carmichael, wearing black suit, dark 
blue Mao shirt, shades and zippered 
suede diddybop boots, darted down to 
Coretta King and began a whispered 
conversation. Mrs. King listened for sev- 
eral minutes and, after sipping briefly 
from a Coca-Cola glass of iced water, 
dismissed him. Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, on hand as the President's 
special representative, stared tight-lipped 
from his seat less than a coflin-length 
away 

Then followed a four-mile march to 
the campus of Morehouse College, one 
of countless processions that Americans 
undertook last week in King’s honor 
On a sharecropper’s cart drawn by a 
brace of mules called Ada and Agnes, 
King’s coffin, followed by his Atlanta 
mourners, passed the helmeted, ma- 
chine-gun-armed cops of Governor Les 
ter Maddox at the Georgia Statehouse. 
Maddox had refused to close schools 
on the funeral day and later protested 
the lowering of the flag to half-stalf 
The procession terminated at the Ne- 
gro college where King graduated at 
the age of 19. 

There, on a quadrangle crowded with 
100,000 mourners, Morehouse President 
Emeritus Benjamin E. Mays, 72, eu- 
logized the man whose eloquence he 
had expected to ease his own passage 
The two ministers had agreed that the 
one who survived would deliver the 
last verdict on the other. “Too bad, 
you say, Martin Luther King Jr. died 
so young,” preached Mays. “Jesus died 
at 33, Joan of Arc at 19, Byron and 
Burns at 36. And Martin Luther King 
Jr. at 39. It isn’t how long but how 
well.” 
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The Moderates’ Predicament 


Martin Luther King’s last book was 
titled Where Do We Go from Here? 
The question was not merely rhetori- 
cal. For as long as two years before 
the murder in Memphis, the civil rights 
movement was divided, with no clear di- 
rection, no certain answers, and dozens 
of would-be leaders vying for the al- 
legiance of the black masses, particu- 
larly those in the nation’s ghettos. With 
King’s death, the question—and the an- 
swer—becomes urgently compelling. 

King had the widest following of 
any black leader, but even he could 
claim nothing like universal loyalty. 
Though he was admired and respected 
by the vast majority of Negroes, his 
real influence was largely limited to the 
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THE REV. RALPH ABERNATHY AT FUNERAL HOME 
Some clues to the future. 


South, where the Negro pastor has tra- 
ditionally had a strong hold on_ his 
flock (see RELIGION) and where King 
could point to concrete victories as le- 
gal segregation was progressively being 
abolished. In the North, where racial at 
titudes are subtler and the Negroes’ 
plight is largely one of economic de- 
privation, he never achieved comparable 
success, 

The Bridge. In the workers’ ghettos, 
King was sometimes ignored—or worse. 
He had difliculty in effectively organiz- 
ing Chicago slum dwellers in 1966; 
militants in Harlem showered him with 
rotten eggs in 1965. Many radicals de- 
rided his pleas for nonviolence—though 
few were unmoved by his death, as 
was New York City’s William Epton, 
who was convicted of conspiring to 
commit criminal anarchy for his part 
in the 1964 Harlem riots. “We don't 
mourn King,” said Epton. “We saw 
him as an obstacle to the black lib- 
eration movement. We saw him as a 
fireman for Kennedy and Johnson.” 

For all the sniping, King nonetheless 
came closer than any other American 
to bridging the widening gap between 








militants and moderates, and if he could 
not claim to speak for “the Negro,” he 
could at least claim to speak for more 
Negroes and more pointedly for their 
cause than anyone else had ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

No one can take his place, but at 
this juncture perhaps no one needs to 
“It would be tragic to get caught up in 
a ‘Who speaks for the black communi- 
ty?’ trap,” says Boston City Councilman 
Thomas Atkins, a Negro. “There ts no 
spokesman for the white community 
Why should there be for the black?” 
Adds National Urban League Director 
Whitney Young: “I am not looking to- 
day for a black leader to replace Dr. 
King. | am looking for an American 
leader who will lead us all to justice.” 

Instead of one pre-eminent Negro 
spokesman like King—or two or three 
like Walter White. Roy Wilkins and 
Thurgood Marshall in the “40s and ear- 
ly “5Os—there are dozens today, each 
speaking for Negroes in his own area 
or in his own economic or social sphere. 
A nationwide attack on poverty or dis- 
crimination may be doomed to failure, 
but an assault on a specific or local ill 
may very well prove to be successful. 
A few of the militants. points out Har- 
vard Government Professor Martin Kil 
son, are discovering the meaning of 
quid pro quo—and gaining meaningful 
concessions from the white community 
with promises to work for peace in the 
ghetto, 

Newark Concordat. Thus, in what 
Kilson, himself a Negro, calls “almost 
a concordat,” such militants as LeRoi 
Jones and Willie Wright walked the 
streets of Newark to urge calm after 
King’s murder. A few weeks before 
King’s death, city hall and the Negro 
community agreed to a compromise in 
the urban-renewal dispute that helped 
spark last summer's uprising. City hall's 
price: the militants’ promise to help pre- 
serve order. This new realism—on both 
sides—is seen by Kilson as the next 
phase of the civil rights movement, anal- 
ogous to the compromises that other 
ethnic groups made with then-hostile 
majorities in their struggles for equali- 
ty. “Ultimately, if the Black Power boys 
are going to achieve anything,” he says, 
“they've got to come to grips with the 
political process.” 

In the short run, the murder in Mem- 
phis will probably increase the power 
of the militants. “The way things are 
today,” observes Floyd MckKissick, 
chairman of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, “not even Christ could come 
back and preach nonviolence.” 

Some clues to the long-term future 
of the moderates will come May 12 
Mother's Day—the date that has now 
been chosen for King’s proposed “Poor 
People’s March on Washington.” Its or- 
ganizers, led by the Rev, Ralph Ab- 
ernathy, 42, King’s best friend and 
hand-picked successor to lead the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, fervently hope that it will be 
peaceable. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 
Around the clock. 


Widening Search 


The search for Martin Luther King’s 
killer spread in ever-widening circles 
FBI and police investigators ran down 
leads in Memphis and Mexico, in At- 
lanta and Birmingham, in Dade Coun- 
ty, Fla., Hamburg, Ark., and a dozen 
other localities. 

Although the authorities attempted 
to maintain the strictest secrecy, some 
interlocking fragments of the investiga- 
tion fell into place. One FBI agent al- 
lowed that “hundreds” of individuals 
were being checked. One name that sur- 
faced—apparently because of an FBI 
slip—was that of Eric Starvo Galt, 36, 
of Birmingham. The FBI put out an ad- 
visory to police, requesting that Galt 
be located though not arrested. When 
word leaked out in Dade: County, the 
FBI rescinded the request but contin- 
ued to ask questions at Galt’s last known 
address, a Birmingham rooming house. 

Same day in Atlanta, the FBI im- 
pounded a white 1966 Mustang bear 
ing Alabama tag number 1-38993 and 
registered in Galt’s name. It had been 
parked near a_public-housing project 
since the morning after King’s assassi- 
nation. The killer is believed to have 
escaped in a white Mustang, and the 
FBI clearly thought that this was the as 
Sassin’s car. It had been bought in Bir- 
mingham for $2,000 cash. 

However, to make an overnight trip 
from Memphis to Atlanta—382 miles— 
In sO conspicuous a car being sought 
by police would be almost as bold a 
move as the shooting itself. Adding to 
the confusion was a new report that 
there had been two white Mustangs 
parked near the rooming house on 
Memphis’ South Main Street, the or- 
igin of the single fatal bullet. 

Memphis, in fact, was shipping more 
conjecture than cotton last week. Al- 
though Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
had theorized that the assassin acted 
alone, rather than as part of a con 
spiracy, someone had sent false radio 
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reports to Memphis police headquarters 
in the minutes immediately after the 
shooting. The messages could have been 
designed to divert police attention from 
the killer's escape route. 

We're Struggling. The FBI also had 
the Remington .30-06 pump-action ri- 
fle that someone had obligingly dropped 
outside the South Main Street room- 
ing house. The FBI traced it to Bir- 
mingham—where it had been sold the 
day before the slaying—but whether it 
was really the murder weapon was un- 
certain, Clark initially hinted that a 
ballistic test had yielded positive re 
sults. Subsequent reports that the un- 
jacketed slug had been too badly 
mashed for a definite comparison to be 
made went undenied. Whether the palm 
and thumbprints, thought to be the as- 
Sassin’s, were of any help was also kept 
secret. Other rumors died quickly, such 
as the one that had a Memphis police of- 
ficer under secret arrest. Said Assistant 
Police Chief U. T. Bartholemew: “We're 
Struggling.” 

For several days, Ramsey Clark made 
faintly optimistic predictions. But after 
a week, he said: “Agents are working 
around the clock pursuing every lead 
Physical evidence is very substantial. 
While it remains impossible to predict 
when the killer will be arrested, I re- 
main hopeful it will be soon.” If, in- 
deed, several persons plotted King’s 
death, chances of solving the crime are 
enhanced simply because prospects of 
a blunder multiply. And one of them 
might be tempted to try to collect the 
$100,000 reward for the triggerman. 


Opening the Doors 

If, as Lyndon Johnson intended, the 
1964 civil rights bill was a monument 
to John Kennedy, the measure that be- 
came law last week will stand in part 
as a memorial to Martin Luther King, 
The 1968 Civil Rights Act, opening 
some 80% of all the nation’s housing 
to Negroes, should also endure as a 
major legislative landmark of the John- 
son Administration. “The proudest mo- 
ments of my presidency,” said L.B.J. at 
the bill-signing ceremony in the White 
House, “have been such times as this 
when I have signed into law the prom- 
Ises of a century.” 

Actually, the bill had been in the con- 
gressional works for months before 
King’s assassination. Passed by the 
House last summer as a comparatively 
toothless measure to protect civil rights 
workers, the measure acquired its inci- 
sors in the Senate, where a Republican- 
Democratic liberal coalition, improb- 
ably abetted by Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen, pushed through the open-hous- 
ing provision and sent the much ex- 
panded package back across Capitol Hill 
to the House. 

Swift Realignment. More conserva- 
tive now than when it approved a 1966 
open-housing bill that was afterwards 
killed in the Senate, the House might 
have doomed this year’s measure. Some 
60 G.O.P. liberals supported the bill but 
were chary of bucking House Republi 


can Leader Gerald Ford’s opposition. 

King’s death immediately realigned 
forces on both sides. Ohio's William Mc- 
Culloch, ranking Republican on the 
House Judiciary Committee, abruptly 
broke with Ford to come out in sup- 
port of the bill, followed by Illinois’ 
John Anderson and more than a dozen 
other Republicans. Knowing _ that 
enough G.O.P. votes had probably 
swung over in favor of open housing, 
Johnson canceled his announced civil 
rights address to Congress Principal 
reason for the decision: he did not 
wish to risk antagonizing the Repub- 
lican converts by seeming to claim par- 
uisan proprietorship of the bill. 

Psychological Effect. Though city ri- 
oting caused many Democrats with 
urban constituencies to bridle, Admin- 
istration forces commanded by Speaker 
John McCormack brought them into 
line. Abandoning his rostrum to speak 
from the floor, McCormack rasped: 
“We are talking about human dignity!” 
When the votes were tallied six days 
after King’s death, the bill passed 249 
to 171. 

The measure contained other titles— 
two ant-riot clauses and language safe- 
guarding the constitutional rights of 
American Indians—but its crucial pro- 
vision was for open housing, which will 
eventually help turn the lock to release 
Negroes from their imprisoning urban 
ghettos. Like other recent civil rights 
bills, the 1968 act carries the danger of 
promising too much and delivering too 
little, and reaction among Negro lead- 
ers was mixed. CORE’s associate direc- 
tor Roy Innis sneered: “This is a hoax 
on the black people.” Replied the 
N.A.A.C.P.'s Clarence Mitchell, who lob- 
bied for the bill: “Anyone making such 
Statements either has not read the bill 
or Is just plain dishonest.” 

The measure does nothing —directly 





L.BJ. SIGNING 1968 CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
To help turn the lock. 
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—to conquer prejudice or poverty. 
Moreover, enforcement may prove for- 
biddingly difficult since a Negro who is 
refused housing because of his race 
must first appeal to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, then 
file suit in the courts. Yet the psycho- 
logical effect of the act upon develop- 
ers, homeowners and Negroes alike will 
open many doors, For the first time by 
federal law, a Negro in the U.S. is as en- 
titled as any white—or more accurate- 
ly, four-fifths as entitled—to buy or 
rent any house or apartment that he 
can afford. 


DEMOCRATS 
Humphrey Renewed 


From the moment Lyndon Johnson 
dropped out of the presidential race, 
there was little doubt that Hubert Hum- 
phrey would claim the right of succes- 
sion. Last week the Vice President with- 
held his formal declaration for tactical 
reasons, but made clear to the nation 
that he was not only a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination, but also a 
most formidable one. 

In making it a three-way contest with 
Senators Robert Kennedy and Eugene 
McCarthy, Humphrey began to emerge 
from the shadows of three years of 
veepship, during which many had dis- 
missed him as an overly obsequious 
vice regent. “I will do everything I can 
for the cause of peace in the world,” 
he told a wildly enthusiastic audience 
of A.F.L.-C.1.0. leaders in Baton Rouge, 
La. “I will do everything I can to keep 
social progress moving forward in 
America. And I ask your help, and the 
help of all Americans, in doing this.” 
Responded Victor Bussie, the Louisiana 
A.F.L.-C.1.0, president: “There are many 
thousands of us who hope you will be 
a candidate.” 

Three-D Litany. It was the old Hum- 
phrey and a revivified politician on the 
march, offering his traditional recipe of 
pugnacity and eloquence. At Wake For- 
est University in North Carolina, he 
spoke on race: “Let us now join hearts 
and hands—black and white, brown and 
yellow, adult and child, in the single 
cause of America.” He demanded a 
“moratorium on the vocabulary of vi- 
olence.” On Viet Nam: “The struggle 
for peace is not for the weak, the cow- 
ardly or the timid. It is for the brave 
and courageous.” On the Administra- 
tion’s critics: “Deception, doubt and de- 
spair—that is the litany of the men 
who sell America short.” And: “I am a 
partisan American.” 

Humphrey, of course, faces obvious 
handicaps. He is starting late. He has 
neither the aura of freshness nor the 
vocal young following that energize the 
Kennedy and McCarthy campaigns. He 
must get good marks in opinion polls. 
He must defend an incumbent Admin- 
istration’s record with little of the le- 
verage and perquisites that an incum- 
bent President automatically enjoys. 
And, while capitalizing on the Admin- 
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istration’s accomplishments, he must 
overcome the me-too image if he is to 
attract some of the disenchanted. Fur- 
ther, Humphrey will be a prisoner of 
events during the coming months. There 
are primary elections he cannot enter, 
peace negotiations that may or may 
not be successful, racial unrest that may 
subside or explode again. 

Impressively Broad. His most im- 
mediate challenge is to slow his rivals, 
and the Humphrey camp seemed to be 
succeeding, Last week his backers an- 
nounced formation of United Demo- 
crats for Humphrey. The sponsors in- 
cluded an impressively broad  geo- 
graphic and factional cross section of 
party leaders and allies—broader than 
any that either Kennedy or McCarthy 
has been able to construct. 

Harry Truman signed on as hon- 
orary chairman, symbolizing, along with 


tions in Minnesota, hitherto believed 
safe territory for McCarthy, chose 
enough Humphrey-leaning representa- 
tives to the June state convention to as- 
sure the Vice President of a large ma- 
jority of the state’s 52 delegate votes in 
August. The executive board of the 
450,000-member International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, based in Ken- 
nedy’s New York City, urged Humphrey 
to become an announced candidate. 
And, despite his loud, lifelong com- 
mitment to civil rights, Humphrey is in 
a commanding position in the South. 
He is a militant old liberal, to be sure, 
but he strikes many Southern Dem- 
ocrats as the most responsible of the 
three contenders for the nomination. 
Some who have come to regard Jchn- 
son as a traitor to his region can re- 
spect Humphrey for his consistent po- 
sition, In Louisiana, Governor John 
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CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF NEW DEMOCRATIC RACE 
All the loyalists, and then some. 


James Farley and George Meany, the 
old guard, Senators Walter Mondale of 
Minnesota and Fred Harris of Okla- 
homa represent youngish liberals. There 
were senior Congressmen from Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Texas and California. 
Representative Hale Boggs of Louisiana, 
Mayor Ivan Allen of Atlanta and for- 
mer Governor Terry Sanford of North 
Carolina stand for the moderate South. 
Other prominent names: Economist 
Robert Nathan, vice chairman of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action; Ben 
Heineman, chairman of the Chicago 
and North Western Railway Co.; Rich- 
ard Maguire, treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee during the 
Kennedy Administration. 

To the Last Ounce. The Vice Presi- 
dent seemed to be collecting all those 
who were remaining loyal to Lyndon, 
and then some. Humphrey backers 
claimed to be rolling up commitments 
of support in several Western states. 
Enough big campaign contributors are 
available to spare him the financial 
hang-ups he suffered during his 1960 
bid for the nomination. County conven- 





McKeithen—a possible running mate 
promised: “This delegation will be en- 
thusiastically for Humphrey, and I will 
play a prominent role in it.” 

For the first time since his Senate 
days, Humphrey can mark out his po- 
sition clearly, and his vantage point is 
in the party’s center. And he promised 
to hold out there. “I don’t intend to 
quit,” he said, “as long as there is one 
ounce of strength left in my body.” 


Going Like ‘60 

Robert Kennedy’s strategy is to sweep 
the primaries, draw such big crowds 
and show such support in the polls 
that the convention delegates will have 
no choice but to leap aboard his steam- 
roller. As he roared through Michigan, 
Indiana and West Virginia last week, 
the crowds and the polls, at least, were 
right on cue. 

In Grand Rapids, 20,000 people 
jammed Campau Square. In Kalama- 
zoo, a turnout of 12,000 brought an 
admiring exclamation of “fantastic!” 
from Michigan's former Governor G. 
Mennen Williams—and a frenzied 
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mother of five invaded his car to cap- 
ture his right shoe (size 84, with arch 
Support). In West Virginia, he was greet 
ed like a returning hero. 

Camp Followers. The polls were not 
quite as beneficent as Kennedy might 
wish. The first Gallup poll matching 
the Democrats since President Johnson’s 
withdrawal showed the New Yorker 
ahead of both Hubert Humphrey and 
Eugene McCarthy in a three-way race 
(35% to 31% for Humphrey and 23% 
for McCarthy) and ahead of both again 
in a double race (45% to 41% against 
Humphrey; 46% to 37% against Mc- 
Carthy). The margins were less than 
overwhelming, however, particularly 
since Humphrey is still not an an- 
nounced candidate. 

And the staff was growing. Speech- 
writer Richard Goodwin came over 
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BOBBY KENNEDY MOBBED BY SUPPORTERS IN COLUMBUS, IND 


egon look like easy wins, but Indiana 
on May 7 looks tough. Bobby pro- 
fesses little concern about McCarthy. 
but appears genuinely perturbed by 
Governor Roger Branigin, who is run- 
ning as a favorite son. A popular Gov- 
ernor with more than usual patronage 
powers to spur the enthusiasm of party 
workers, Branigin Originally was a 
stand-in for Lyndon Johnson. He and 
McCarthy together have a very good 
chance of winning enough votes to out 
poll Bobby. 

Thus Kennedy might win Indiana’s 
delegates but lose the psychological vic 
tory he needs. For far different rea- 
sons, Bobby looks on Indiana as the 
key to his blitzkrieg strategy in the 
same way that his brother Jack regard 
ed the West Virginia primary in 1960 
Jack had to win West Virginia by a 
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Key to the blitzkrieg strategy. 


from the McCarthy camp, and Post- 
master General Larry O'Brien resigned 
from Lyndon Johnson's Cabinet and 
began advising Bobby on the critical In- 
diana primary 

Even Robert McNamara has an eye 
on a new New Frontier and, in a state 
ment filmed for TV campaign plugs 
last week, dropped his normally cool de- 
meanor to give an uncharacteristically 
effusive appraisal of Bobby's role as a 
J.F.K. foreign policy adviser, particu- 
larly during the Cuban missile crisis 
“He remained calm and cool,” said the 
former Defense Secretary, “firm but re 
strained, never nettled and never rat- 
tled, and he demonstrated a most ex- 
traordinary combination of energy and 
courage, Compassion and wisdom.” 

Genuine Concern. Everything was 
falling into place—with the exception 
of the primaries. California and Or- 





Except by the Daily News, a Republican 
paper in Welch, which editorialized “Bobby 
Kennedy is uninvited, unwanted, undesirable, 
unethical, unfit, unloved, unprepared, unshorn, 
unpopular and overrated.” 
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big margin to prove that his Roman Ca- 
tholicism was no handicap in a pre- 
dominantly Protestant _ state. Bobby 
wants to win big in Indiana to prove 
that he is not merely an urban phe- 
homenon or a prodigy of the Eastern 
enclave 

McCarthy meanwhile is hedging his 
Indiana bets—“Each primary 1s critical 
but none is crucial”—while going on 
to show his ever surprising strength in 
other states. Solidly smacking the once 
fabled machine of Democratic National 
Chairman John Bailey, delegates 
pledged to the Minnesotan drew a full 
44% of the vote in 30 Connecticut 
towns and cities last week 

Even if he gets no farther than he is 
already, McCarthy may well control 
enough delegates after the convention's 
first ballot to tip the balance in a close 
race between Kennedy and Humphrey 
Which way might he go? McCarthy 
isn’t saying, but the suspicion, shared 
by Kennedy's strategists, is that he 
would favor his fellow Minnesotan, Hu- 
bert Humphrey. 


REPUBLICANS 
Rocky's Return 


It was too early to tell whether it 
was smart strategy, but New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller last week 
was clearly back in the lists as an ac- 
tive presidential candidate. He had 
never withdrawn unequivocally, but 
when he said last month that he pre- 
ferred not to campaign for the nom- 
ination, a lot of people got the impres- 
sion that he was out of the race for 
good. In the changed game that ensued 
after President Johnson's rejection of a 
second term, Rocky was still playing 
his hand cagily. Nonetheless, he was un- 
mistakably doing—if not saying—the 
things Americans traditionally expect 
from a presidential candidate. 

Open Arm-Twisting. He flew down 
to Atlanta for the funeral of Martin Lu- 
ther King. When the New York state 
assembly rejected his cherished $6 bil- 
lion slum-clearance plan, Rockefeller 
put on a remarkable display of arm- 
twisting, forcing 34 legislators to re- 
verse their votes and give him a re- 
sounding political victory. In an 
amazing confession for a_ politician, 
Rocky later admitted he had passed 
out warnings to balky assemblymen that 
he would withhold such “personal fa 
vors” as jobs for their friends and his 
approval of their pet bills if they re- 
fused to cooperate. Said he: “Those 
guys have never seen this side of me 
before.” 

To gear up for the coming cam- 
paign, Rockefeller named Emmet John 
Hughes, 47, former speechwriter for 
Dwight Eisenhower, Time Inc. staffer 
and Newsweek columnist, and three oth- 
ers to his “personal staff.” He also gave 
his tacit approval to the formation of a 
blue-chip Rockefeller for President 
Committee whose members include four 
Senators, four Governors, five former 
Republican national chairmen and 14 
noted businessmen. Its chairman: Cum- 
mins Engine Co. Chairman J. Irwin 
Miller, 58, of Columbus, Ind., a former 
head of the National Council of 
Churches and an archetype of the pub- 
lic-spirited businessman (he helped John 
F. Kennedy talk businessmen into open 
ing public accommodations to Negroes 
after the 1963 Birmingham riots). Said 
Miller: “We are confident that a true 
draft will develop.” 

Kentucky's Senator Thruston Mor- 
ton, who was instrumental in organiz 
ing the committee, shared that confi- 
dence. Though his enthusiasm was at a 
low ebb several weeks ago when he de- 
clared, “To use an old Kentucky ex- 
pression, I suppose I am just plain 
track sore,” now Morton was ebullient- 
ly predicting that in a short time the 
committee would succeed in mustering 
broad support for Rockefeller’s can- 
didacy. Added Morton: “If we can’t do 
it in four weeks, then we might as 
well give up. We'll have more delegates 
lined up in four weeks than a mule 
can haul.” 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL DESIGNATE WATSON 
Following with unflagging zeal. 


A Question of Availability. Rocke- 
feller’s approach to winning the nom- 
ination in 1968 is certainly an unor- 
thodox one. Nobody has tried anything 
quite like it since Eisenhower swept 
into the 1952 convention without ac- 
tively campaigning—and Rocky hardly 
has the enormous popular appeal or 
the broad political support that Ike en- 
joyed. His support west of the Hudson 
remains scattered and uncertain. More- 
over, the designation of Hughes as chief 
of his policymaking staff is hardly like- 
ly to cheer those Republicans who al- 
ready distrust Rocky. Hughes, author 
of America the Vincible, an excoriation 
of John Foster Dulles’ foreign policy, 
and The Ordeal of Power, an unflatter- 
ing backstairs account of Ike's pres- 
idency, has been a bitter critic of the 
Viet Nam war, and many party mem- 
bers may wonder to what extent his 
acerbic opinions will be reflected in poli- 
cy statements issued by Rocky's head- 
quarters. Whether Rockefeller’s cam- 
paign manages to catch fire depends 
almost entirely on how his popularity 
fares in the public-opinion polls and on 
the impact of the nationwide speech- 
making campaign that he will launch 
in Washington this week. With Rocke- 
feller as competition, former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon can expect his 
standing in the polls to decline—but it 
will probably have to plummet pre- 
cipitously before there is any stampede 
toward a _ Rockefeller bandwagon. 
Meanwhile, Nixon can be expected to 
clean up in the primaries that Rocky re- 
fused to enter 

In any case, Rockefeller is plainly 
back in. “Availability is the way I put 
it,” he said last week. Could he win the 
November election? a reporter asked 
him during a Manhattan press confer- 
ence. “If I didn’t think so,” said Rocky, 
“I wouldn't be here.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


General Watson 

The President's praise of dear friends 
has never been parsimonious, but the 
plaudits he has showered on W. (for 
William) Marvin Watson have been ex- 
travagant even by Johnson's hyperbolic 
standards, “The most efficient man I've 
ever Known,” the President once said. 
“As wise as my father, as gentle as my 
mother, as loyal to my side as Lady 
Bird,” he observed on another occa- 
sion. And last week, in announcing Wat- 
son’s nomination to succeed Lawrence 
O’Brien as Postmaster General, Johnson 
said that “it will take at least two good 
men” to replace him at the White 
House. 

All that efficiency, wisdom, gentle- 
ness, loyalty and protean energy have 
been employed by Watson, 43, in his 
combination job as office manager, po- 
litical emissary and personal factotum 
to the President. Officially titled Ap- 
pointments Secretary, he has been 
something of an unsmiling, unverbal, 
unpublicized Jack Valenti. 

An abstemious and devout Baptist, 
Watson left an executive post with the 
Lone Star Steel Co. in Dallas three 
years ago to work full time for the Presi- 
dent. Earlier, in 1964, he had helped 
direct arrangements at the Democratic 
Convention. He is remembered for his 
dour directive to office girls, telling them 
not to spend their lunch hours basking 
on the Atlantic City boardwalk and 
not to wear diaphanous blouses. 

Wins & Losses. At the White House, 
Watson gained a reputation for un- 
relenting economy and secrecy. He re- 


stricted the use of Government cars 
for secretaries who worked late, and 
tried—unsuccessfully—to limit  over- 


time pay for office workers. He also 
attempted to devise a telephone moni- 
toring system so that the names of all 
callers would be noted. Once, following 
up a chance remark of the President's, 
he ordered a wall built between the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building and the White 
House to block the vision of nosy re- 
porters. That project was canceled, but 
Watson did succeed in barring report- 
ers from the low-cost Executive Office 
Building cafeteria and in_ restricting 
their access to E.O.B. officials 
Watson has also been faulted for the 
deterioration of Democratic organiza- 
tions around the country. Yet some of 
the criticism has doubtless been unfair 
He has never been a policymaker and, 
despite his experience as Texas Dem- 
ocratic chairman, never was a political 
technician of national stature. He func- 
tioned strictly as an operations officer 
who followed his chief's orders with un- 
critical zeal. Traditionally, a Postmaster 
General devotes much of his time to 
high-level politicking. With Johnson out 
of the race, however, General Watson 
may be able to give full attention to im- 
proving the postal service. It will also 
give Watson a chance to come out of 
obscurity and run his own shop. 





ARMED FORCES 


Leatherneck’s Revolt 

Although Marine Corporal Mary 
Elizabeth Burns's secretarial job  in- 
volved relaying personal radio messages 
from Leathernecks in Viet Nam to their 
families at home and was scarcely bel- 
ligerent, she decided that all war work 
was wrong. And so the pert, blue-eyed 
blonde dropped out of the 2,550-strong 
Women's Marine Corps. Dofling her 
serge greens, she told her commander 
that she was not reporting for duty, 
and then refused her $223.20 monthly 
paycheck, 

“I feel so much better about my- 
self,” declared Mary Elizabeth, 21, ex- 
plaining her starry-eyed dissent, which 
is echoed by her twin brother Tim’s ada- 
mant refusal to accept either a student 
deferment or the draft. Uppermost in 
prompting her decision to renounce 
martial ways is her intense Roman Cath- 
olic faith; her horror of war was rein- 
forced by the sight of Marines in boot 
camp at Parris Island, S.C., and “the 
lost look in their eyes.” 

Still eschewing uniform, Mary Eliz- 
abeth last week marched into a sum- 
mary court-martial at Arlington, Va., 
in a yellow turtleneck and beige cu- 
lottes. She barely flinched when she 
was sentenced to 45 days’ restriction to 
quarters, a $20 fine and reduction to pri- 
vate for disobeying orders. Nor did the 
prospect of this punishment induce 
Mary Elizabeth to resume soldierly ways 
or to put on her Marine uniform again. 
When her case is finally reviewed, 
the lady Leatherneck, who enlisted 


straight from school in Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., hopes to be reduced to the 
rank of civilian. 





CsA DiAe 2 
CORPORAL BURNS HEADING FOR TRIAL 
Bucking for civilian. 
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DIPLOMACY 


A Place to Talk 

Like two boxers at the opening bell, 
the U.S. and North Viet Nam warily 
circled the ring, each testing the other's 
reach. Each side was determined to 
yield nothing in advince, and each was 
probing for an opening that would lead 
to a position of strength. Lyndon John- 
son characteristically described the sit- 
uation in the midst of a conversation 
in his White House office. Striking a 
prizefighter’s pose, he said: “I'm hold- 
ing my left hand open and out in front 
of me, saying, ‘Come on, let's talk.’ 


U.S. has repeatedly expressed willing- 
ness to send its representatives to any 
point on the globe.” Tass added that 
the North Vietnamese would nonethe- 
less be willing to consider Warsaw as 
an alternative, Hours later, Hanoi con- 
firmed its choice of the Polish capital 
in a formal note delivered to U.S. Am- 
bassador William Sullivan in Vientiane, 
where there have been as many as nine 
exchanges between American and North 
Vietnamese diplomats since early April. 

By now, Johnson had become an- 
noyed by the North Vietnamese pen- 
chant for making proposals through the 
press rather than through diplomatic 





ARVN RANGERS PURSUING VIET CONG IN MEKONG DELTA 
Gradually taking the burden on their own shoulders. 


And I'm keeping my right up high to 
protect myself and to hit.” 

The pose had a certain drama about 
it. But the noisy dispute over a site 
where American and North Vietnamese 
negotiators could meet for preliminary 
talks recalled what the late John Foster 
Dulles said in 1954 about negotiating 
with Asian Communists: “Progress is al- 
ways slow and seldom spectacular.” 

A Matter of Propaganda. Initially, 
Johnson suggested Geneva. Without re- 
jecting the Swiss city outright, Hanoi 
came back with Pnompenh. Johnson, 
In turn, pointed out that Cambodia's 
capital has serious communications 
shortcomings and that neither the U.S. 
nor South Viet Nam has an embassy 
there. Instead, he proposed four other 
Asian sites (Vientiane, Rangoon, Dja- 
karta and New Delhi). 

North Viet Nam's reply came through 
a most unorthodox channel: a Tass dis- 
patch from Hanoi saying that Wash- 
ington’s reluctance to accept Pnompenh 
“cannot but cause wonder, because the 
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channels. At the President's orders, Un- 
der Secretary of State Nicholas Katz- 
enbach called in Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin and delivered a caus- 
ic protest over Tass’s violation of dip- 
lomatic etiquette. At the White House 
Presidential Press Secretary George 
Christian said: “Those acting in good 
faith will not seek to make this a mat- 
ter of propaganda.” 

Legitimate Objections. Nevertheless, 
Hanoi was clearly doing so—and 
seemed to be getting away with it. The 
U.S. had some legitimate objections to 
Pnompenh and had equally valid res- 
ervations about Warsaw, an ally of 
Hanoi and a supplier of its arms. “We 
have proposed only places where they 
have an embassy and no apparent dif- 
ficulties,” said a U.S. official. “If we 
played it their way, we would suggest 
Taipei.” Moreover, the North Vietnam- 
ese—and the Russians—did their best 
to capitalize on Johnson's repeated state- 
ments that he would send U.S. rep- 
resentatives “anywhere, any time,” to 





“any spot on this earth.” Accusing the 
U.S. of a “stubborn and perfidious at- 
titude,” Hanoi at week's end rejected 
as “not convenient” all the sites sug- 
gested by Washington. 

Sylvan Setting. During the diplomat- 
ic pas de deux by Washington and 
Hanoi, Johnson sought to emphasize 
that the U.S. had its right hand “up 
high.” After conferring with Johnson 
in the sylvan setting of Camp David, 
Md., Defense Secretary Clark Clifford 
returned to the capital to announce 
that 24,500 Army, Air Force and Navy 
reservists and National Guardsmen were 
being called up. 

At the same time, Clifford announced 
that the U.S. force level in South Viet 
Nam would increase within the next 
five months, from the presently autho- 
rized total of 525,000 men to 549,500. 
An effort would be made to maintain 
that ceiling, he emphasized, because of 
a U.S. policy decision “to turn over 
gradually the major effort to the South 
Vietnamese” (see following story). 

No White Flags. There were signs 
that Johnson was wigwagging his open 
left hand as well as prominently dis- 
playing his clenched right fist. U.S. 
planes, having ranged as far as the 
20th parallel after the President de- 
clared a partial bombing pause, last 
week went no farther north than the 
19th parallel—a difference of nearly 
70 miles. For its part, however, Hanoi 
offered no sign that it was prepared to 
make a reciprocal gesture. 

This week Johnson was to fly to Ho- 
nolulu for talks with South Korea's 
President Chung Hee Park, who has 
52,000 troops in Viet Nam, and with 
top U.S. Pacific commanders. While 
the emphasis there is likely to be on 
the fighting, Johnson is well aware that 
his countrymen will be looking for some 
signs of progress on the diplomatic 
front. 

Nonetheless, he remains far from eu- 
phoric about the likelihood of a quick 
breakthrough to negotiations, and he is 
properly reluctant to give Hanoi a tac- 
tical and propaganda advantage by per- 
mitting the talks to be held in a disad- 
vantageous setting. The last time that 
happened, he recalls only too well, was 
in 1951, when preliminary talks on end- 
ing the Korean War were held behind 
Communist lines in the village of Kae- 
song. U.S. officials were forced to 
thread through a hostile crowd and dis- 
play white flags when they went to the 
table. The chief American negotiator, 
Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, was seat- 
ed on a chair markedly lower than the 
one used by his North Korean coun- 
terpart, and thus was compelled to look 
up to his opposite number. This time 
Johnson is determined that there will 
be no white flags, no low chairs and no 
environment predictably inimical to ei- 
ther side. 
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THE WAR 
Changing of the Guard 


(See Cover) 

Even as Washington and Hanoi con- 
ducted the delicate diplomatic  ex- 
changes that could lead to negotiations, 
the U.S. last week announced a major 
shift in the strategy of the Viet Nam 
war and named a new commander to 
carry it out. The strategy, set forth in 
his first press conference by Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford, is a decision 
by the U.S. to turn the war gradually 
over to the South Vietnamese and to 
give them the firepower and backing to 
wage it effectively. The new man in 
Viet Nam is General Creighton W. 
(“Abe”) Abrams, 53, who will succeed 
General William C. West- 
moreland, soon to return to 
Washington as Army Chief of 
Staff. 

For the new task and role 
of the U.S. in Viet Nam, Abe 
Abrams’ appointment repre- 
sents a rare mating of man 
and mission. As Westmore- 
land’s deputy commander, 
Abrams has spent the past ten 
months working with ARVN 
(the Army of the Republic of 
Viet Nam) to shape up its 
structure, stiffen its spine and 
improve its performance. In 
their extremely violent Ter of- 
fensive, the Communists un- 
wittingly showed that Abrams 
has had some success: to the 
surprise of many Americans 
and the consternation of the 
Communists, ARVN bore the 
brunt of the early fighting with 
bravery and élan, performing 
better than almost anyone 
would have expected. 

Their War. The notion that 
the South Vietnamese must 
ultimately take responsibility 
for their own defense is hard- 
ly new. To John F. Kennedy, it was an 
article of faith that he repeated often: 
“It is their war and they will have to 
win it.” But the fact is that for the 
past three years, U.S. troops have tak- 
en charge of the war, making virtual 
wards of the South Vietnamese and 
consigning a third of them to paci- 
fication guard duty, That strategy was 
originally built on the assumption that 
the massive infusion of half a million 
American fighting men would enable 
the allies to win a clear-cut victory 
over the invading North Vietnamese 
and decimate the indigenous Viet Cong. 

The reason for the shift in emphasis 
back to ARVN is that Hanoi has proved 
able to match the U.S. buildup through 
proportionate infiltration into the South, 
and that President Johnson has con- 
cluded that total military victory in Viet 
Nam is not possible at an acceptable 
cost in men or years. The result is a fun- 
damental decision, reached in the past 
several weeks during a post-Ter “A to 
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Z” reappraisal of the war by the Ad- 
ministration, to get the South Vicet- 
namese ready to fend for themselves, 
as they would have had to do sooner 
or later. The decision was made possi- 
ble by the improving ARVN itself, and 
by President Nguyen Van Thieu’s re- 
cent general mobilization of Vietnamese 
men between 18 and 40, which will 
eventually create an ARVN of some 900,- 
000 men. 

President Johnson's decision to au- 
thorize only 24,500 more Americans 
for Viet Nam, rather than the 135,000 
to 200,000 that Westmoreland had 
wanted, thus represents a tacit de-esca- 
lation of the war by the U.S. Since 
Lyndon Johnson has no intention of 
handing over South Viet Nam to the 
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ABRAMS & CREIGHTON JR, IN VIET NAM 


Rare mating of man and mission. 


Communists, the new strategy depends 
on ARVN’s ability to learn to fill the com- 
bat boots now being worn by the U.S. 
The general who will preside over 
this shift is a tough, plain-speaking New 
Englander and onetime tank command- 
er who could inspire aggressiveness in 
a begonia. Retired Army General Bruce 
C. Clarke, who commanded Abe 
Abrams in World War I, bluntly calls 
him “the No. | fighting general in the 
Army.” Moreover, Abrams will have 
the advantage of knowing ARVN better 
than any American in Viet Nam ever 
has. The South Vietnamese are unlike- 
ly to be able to put much over on him, 
or promise what he knows they cannot 
deliver. And by temperament and the 
terms of his new assignment, the cigar- 
chomping Abrams will likely be his 
own man in Saigon, running things 
largely his own way with more on-the- 
spot freedom than Westmoreland en- 
joyed. That, in a way, will represent a 
personal sort of de-escalation by Pres- 


ident Johnson, who feels keenly the 
criticism that he has kept the reins of 
war too tightly in his own hands. 

On the Offensive. One way or an- 
other, through a negotiated peace or a 
phased U.S. withdrawal, Abe Abrams 
will likely also be the man who pre- 
sides over the end of the massive Ameri- 
can presence in South Viet Nam. But 
for now, he must prepare to take over 
in that awkward age of wars, when ne- 
gotiations seem about to begin and no 
one can know when or where they will 
end. In preparation tor talks and bar- 
gaining stances, both sides are drawing 
up as favorable balance sheets as they 
can on where the war stands today. 

As Westmoreland and Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker read the ledger, the 
U.S. position looks encouraging—and 
the Pentagon insists that the readings 
do not represent the sort of optimism 
that flowed all too easily before the 
shock of Tet. As the military experts 
see it, the Communists took crippling 
losses in the 40,000 of their soldiers 
killed during the Tet campaign and the 
15,000 chewed up during their disas- 
trous siege of the U.S. Marine base at 
Khe Sanh (see box). The Tet onslaughts 
failed to topple Thieu’s government, 
failed to shatter ARVN, and, in fact, 
left it with more confidence than it had 
had before. The pacification program 
in the countryside turns out not to 
have been hit so hard as at first sus- 
pected: out of the 629 pre-Tet Rev- 
olutionary Development teams, 545 are 
back in the field, 449 of those in their 
planned 1968 locations, Ter also 
brought home to the South Vietnamese 
the deadly earnestness of the war. That 
realization has produced not only the 
general mobilization but also a closing 
of nightclubs and black markets, a 
wholesale housecleaning among prov- 
ince chiefs and corps commanders, and 
a vigorous attack on corruption, rein- 
forced by public executions of the worst 
offenders. 

On the battlefields, the allies have 
once more moved out to the offensive. 
Operation Pegasus, in the northernmost 
I Corps area, opened vital Route 9 for 
the first time since last August, relieved 
Khe Sanh, and last week recaptured 
the outpost of Lang Vei, which was 
overrun by the North Vietnamese in 
February. Last week, too, in the eleven 
provinces around Saigon, the allies 
mounted the largest campaign of the 
war, which consisted of some 100,000 
men in an operation ambitiously called 
Complete Victory. 

But, as always in the war when the 
Communists do not choose to fight, the 
allies for the moment could find few of 
the enemy. The explanation lay neither 
in a purposeful de-escalation by Hanoi 
to abet peace talks nor the possibility 
that the Communist forces were so shat- 
tered by their recent losses that they 
could not fight at all. Instead, there 
was every indication that the Commu- 
nists were simply hiding out while they 
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U.S. MARINES & CAPTURED NORTH VIETNAMESE NEAR KHE SANH 
Very few doves in the foxholes. 


got resupplied for fresh  offensives. 
Down the Ho Chi Minh Trail poured 
a steady stream of North Vietnamese 
trucks, headlights brazenly ablaze in the 
night. The infiltration of men from the 
North is running far above the usual es- 
timates of 6,000 to 6,500 a month- 
perhaps as much as twice that number 
From February to mid-April, U.S. in 
telligence believes some 44,000 fresh 
soldiers have been pumped down the 
trail toward South Viet Nam 

Guerrilla at the Point. As a result, 
peace talks or not, General Abrams is 
certain to encounter considerably more 
heavy fighting in the South when he 
takes over from Westmoreland. Fortu 
nately for the U.S., intensive fighting is 
an art at which Abrams has long dem- 
onstrated both instinctive mastery and 
uncommon Zeal. Born in Feeding Hills, 
Mass., the son of a repairman on the 
Boston & Albany railroad, Creighton 
Abrams grew up learning to drill tin 
cans with a rifle, raising baby beef as a 
4-H farm boy, and driving around in his 
Model T. In high school he was both an 
outstanding student and captain of a 
championship football team that went 
unscored upon in his last season 

At West Point, Abrams found the 
lowly estate of a plebe demeaning, and 
retaliated with his own guerrilla war 
against upperclassmen, aiming potshots 
with his BB gun judiciously due south 
of retreating backs and once smearing 
an upperclassman’s radiator with Lim- 
burger cheese. His pranks found more 
acceptable outlets in stage-managing the 
academy's 100th Night Show, and his 
aggressiveness was more usefully em- 
ployed on the football field. He grad- 
uated a mediocre 185th in his class of 
276, but one course in which he ex- 
celled was horsemanship. That led him 
into the cavalry and, with the army's 
mechanization, ultimately into the tank 
corps. There he came into his own mé- 
ier, just in time for World War II. 
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As a lieutenant colonel commanding 
the 37th Battalion of General George 
S. Patton’s 4th Armored Division, 
Abrams was Patton's point man, led 
the victorious Allied sweep across Eu- 
rope from France to Czechoslovakia in 
1944-45. Abrams was the only tanker, 
in fact, who Patton ever admitted might 
be his equal. In the lead tank of the 
37th sat Abrams himself, often far out 
in front of the nearest U.S. units that 
could provide aid if his tanks got into 
trouble. “I like to be out on the point 
where there’s nothing but me and the 
goddam Germans,” growled Abrams, 
“and we can fight by ourselves.” It was 
Abrams in his Sherman tank who led 
the relief column into Bastogne in the 
Battle of the Bulge. It Abrams 
again who led the dash to the Rhine, 
moving so fast that he once surprised a 
German general and his staff with their 
boots up on their desks 

Abrams soon developed a distinctive 
combat style that General Clarke char- 
acterizes as “careful planning and vi 
olent execution.” Abrams articulated it 
himself during World War Il. “We don’t 
want the Germans to fall back,” he 
“We want them to try to defend 
their positions so we can destroy them 
and their equipment. We've got to set 
our minds to destroying them—that's 
the only way to get this job done and 
done fast. Our operations are all based 
on violence.” 

Ole Miss & Birmingham. So impres- 
sive was Abrams’ brand of calculated 
violence that after the war he was as- 
Signed to rewrite the Army's armored 
field manuals as director of tactics at 
the Armored School. After a stint at 
the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, he went back to Germany as a 
tanker for a time, then found himself 
in Korea as Bruce Clarke’s chief of 
staff in the I Corps area while the Pan- 
munjom peace talks were going on, 
That experience is likely to stand 


was 


said 





Abrams in good stead if he must wind 
up the war in Viet Nam. During the Ko- 
rean talks, which went on for two years 
while the fighting continued in the field, 
Abrams saw the U.S. lose 12,700 men 
killed and 50,000 wounded. He is un- 
likely to have any illusions about an 
early end to the fighting in Viet Nam, 
or to suffer similar losses in Viet Nam 
without massive punishment of the en- 
emy in return. 

In 1959, Abrams went back to Ger- 
many and moved up to command the 
3rd Armored Division there, the key- 
stone of NATO's land defense line (Tim 
cover, Oct. 13, 1961). By 1962 he 
was back in the Pentagon with quite a 
different command. He was put in 
charge of the federal troops deployed 
to the riot-torn Ole Miss campus in the 
fall of that year, and later sent to Bir- 
mingham to quell civil disorder in May 
of 1963. Soon thereafter, Abrams be- 
came a lieutenant general and the com- 
mander of V Corps in Germany 
Scarcely a year later he got his fourth 
star and a promotion to Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army. Abrams held that 
post until April of last year, when Presi- 
dent Johnson made him deputy com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Viet Nam 
under Westmoreland, who assigned him 
to the difficult task of shaping up the 
South Vietnamese army 

A Caste of Officers. Upgrading 
ARVN is—and will continue to be—as 
prickly and difficult a job as any that a 
U.S. officer confronts anywhere in the 
world, There are Vietnamese sensitivi- 
ties to be considered. There is a long, 
blood-wearying legacy of continuous na- 
tional warfare to be overcome. There 
are problems inherent in the traditions 
of Vietnamese society and its military 
elite. In his ten months of working 
with ARVN, Abrams made more prog- 
ress In some areas than in others. The 
problems and the progress 
® LEADERSHIP. ARVN officers tradition- 
ally represent the cream of Vietnamese 
society, a social caste preserved by stiff 
educational requirements for officer 
candidates. Thus, unlike the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong armies, ARVN 
offers little opportunity for skilled sol- 
diers to rise up from the ranks. The 
result is that it suffers both in loss of po- 
tential talent and in its political image 
among the peasantry. Until recently, 
Abrams had made little dent at all in 
opening up the military establishment, 
but just last week he won a promise 
from the government to promote be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 from the ranks, 
based on individual performances dur- 
ing the Ter fighting. If Saigon does so, 
that will be a major breakthrough. 
® RELATIONS WITH THE PEOPLE, Be- 
cause an army emulates its leadership, 
ARVN all too often runs roughshod over 
the people it is defending while in the 
field. The offenses range from chicken 
thievery to rape to the indiscriminate 
use of artillery. Corruption has long 
been a way of life, with tribute exacted 
all along the chain of command until 
the squeeze reaches the peasant at the 
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IMPERIAL 


want more than luxury 


A luxury car should doa 
lot more than just look 
beautiful at the club. 


When you buy in this price 
class you have every right to 
expect exceptional styling 
The 1968 Imperial obliges 
Beautifully 
But the new Imperial offers 


far more than looks. In this one, 


you don’t just see luxury. 
You experience it 
You feel it in a seat that 


power adjusts six ways—until 


height, tilt, and leg room are 
right for you 

You feel it in the response 
of a 440 cu. in. V8, the largest 
ever offered by Chrysler 
Corporation. You feel it in the 
smooth torsion-bar ride 

Inside, Imperial options wait 
on you hand and foot 

On the straightaway, Auto- 
Pilot speed control maintains 


in your luxury car 


the speed you 
With Auto-Temp, the 
temperature you choose 
remains constant—winter and 
summer. And, if you wish, 
stereo sound surrounds you 
This year, get more than 
luxury in your luxury car 
Drive the 1968 Imperial, finest 
automobile built by 
Chrysler Corporation 
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Announce that you’re moving and you may have 
to do a lot of talking to convince your teen-ager that 
she can find good new friends where she’s going. 

Allied understands deeply the personal prob- 
lems of moving, because we've moved more fam- 
ilies from familiar old friends to interesting new 
friends than any other van line in the world. 

We also understand how to be most helpful 


at this trying time. While you do what you can about 
personal matters, we do our best to relieve you of con- 
cerns about the move itself. We advise you about all 
the details of moving. And we handle your things as 
if we owned them. 

When the cares of moving start piling up on 

you, dial the Allied Agent in your town. He knows 

how to change your outlook about moving. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 





bottom. Again, only since Tet can 
Abrams count much progress: 18 prov- 
ince chiefs and two corps commanders 
have been fired, several dozen officers 
arrested and tried for corruption. 

® TACTICS. ARVN has tended to be de- 
fensive-minded, interested only in set- 
ting up a perimeter and then sitting 
back inside it and waiting. ARVN sol- 
diers did little night patrolling, fought 
the war on a five-day week, with of- 
ficers whipping off to Saigon for the 
weekend. In the populous Mekong Del- 
ta, local ARVN commanders were sus- 
pected of occasional “accommodations” 
with their Viet Cong counterparts, 
aimed at preserving the status quo and 
holding the fighting to a minimum. In 
this area Abrams sees notable improve- 
ment. Of ARVN’s 149 maneuver bat- 
talions, he regards only nine as really 
unsatisfactory any longer; he rates 41 
superior and the rest satisfactory. In 
the Delta, the new corps commander, 
General Nguyen Duc Thang, has 
mounted nearly 40 company and mul- 
ticompany sweeps since he took over 
less than two months ago. 

® ARMAMENT. Unit by unit, ARVN, 
when Abrams arrived in Viet Nam, 
was hopelessly outgunned by the enemy 
—undoubtedly a factor in its lack of 
aggressiveness. Armed with World War 
II-vintage M-1 and .30-cal. Brownings, 
an ARVN company was no match for a 
Communist company fitted with AK- 
47 automatic-firing Chinese assault ri- 
fles. Long before the decision to move 
ARVN toward taking over the brunt of 
the fighting, Abrams fought to rearm 
the South Vietnamese with the best 
U.S. weaponry, and the first ARVN units 
received M-16 rifles late last year. Now 
the supply will be speeded up—and 
broadened. Defense Secretary Clifford 
announced last week a dramatic in- 
crease in the U.S. production of the M- 
16 so as to equip all ARVN units by 
midsummer. The South Vietnamese will 
also be issued a new tvpe of improved 
mortar, more armored personnel car- 
riers, better communications equipment. 
They will also get more helicopter sup- 
port to increase their firepower and 
mobility. 

Whatever ARVN's specific faults—and 
they are still considerable—the test of 
an army is its ability to fight when the 
chips are down. That test came for the 
South Vietnamese in its supreme form 
at Tet, when the Communists, bypass- 
ing American installations for the most 
part, hit directly at ARVN units, relaxed 
for the holiday and only at half-strength 
because of furloughs. Hanoi expected 
ARVN to crack, but the South Viet- 
namese held—and more. Though al- 
most all ARVN battalions were caught 
up in the fighting, not one of them 
broke or ran and, except in Hue, they 
successfully threw back the attackers 
No one believes that would have been 
the case in similar straits in 1966; more 
than anything, that is the measure of 
how far Abrams has brought ARVN. 
Even more important, steeled and prov- 
en in the fires of Tet, the South Viet- 
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namese soldiery has a newly confident 
image of itself. It will be up to Abrams 
to continue to nurture that confidence, 
and build up the prowess that justifies 
it, for the greater responsibilities that 
lie ahead. 

Not a Good Move. When Abrams 
takes over from General Westmoreland, 
he will have a new responsibility of his 
own: the leadership and welfare of the 
American servicemen in Viet Nam. No 
matter what happens at the conference 
table, most of those men will be around 
in Viet Nam for quite a while to come. 
Their morale is one of Abrams’ chief 
concerns, and, like Americans every- 
where in the world, they have been 
buffeted by the swift surprises of re- 
cent weeks. There are very few doves 
in a foxhole—or anywhere in the ranks 
of the U.S. services in Viet Nam. By 
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ABRAMS AT WEST POINT (1936) 
Instinctive mastery of the art. 


and large, the troops are disturbed of 
late by the news from Washington. 

The matter that hits closest to home 
is the bombing pause, which most G.Ls 
believe can only aid North Viet Nam's 


ability to fight them. “Militarily, | don’t, 


agree with it,” says Captain Robert Kes- 
ler, 37, of Minneapolis. “It’s not a good 
move. I've got the lives of my men to 
think about.” Says Captain Thomas R. 
Boulton, 37, of Phoenix: “We don't 
like the bombing pause, that’s obvious. 
It will affect us by giving the enemy a 
greater tactical advantage by reducing 
his supply chain by a_ tremendous 
amount.” “We're giving North Viet 
Nam more time to act and forcing al- 
lied forces more into a position of only 
reacting,” complains Ist Lieut. Albert 
E. McCloe, 23, of Philadelphia. 
Similarly, Lyndon Johnson's decision 
not to run for President is widely read 
as an admission of failure in Viet Nam, 
or at the very least heralding a new 
Commander in Chief likely to be less 
hawkish. Understandably, the men un- 
der fire resent any restriction laid on 


their commanders and the use of their’ 
firepower, feeling that such restrictions 
are sure to prolong the war. All along 
they have resented, for example, grant- 
ing the enemy sanctuary in Laos and 
Cambodia and not fully closing the har- 
bor of Haiphong. Most will admit that 
there are political considerations in- 
volved that are beyond their ken to 
evaluate. But, as soldiers, they feel that 
the disadvantages of limited war make 
their task more difficult and dangerous. 
If there is not an all-out peace, most 
of them would prefer a President who 
would escalate the war. 

The Only Practical Way. At this 
stage, the prospect of the enemy’s call- 
ing it all off at the conference table is 
greeted by G.I.s and Marines in the 
field with marked cynicism. Even should 
it be true, they have mixed feelings: 
they want to go home, but not if it 
means throwing away the investment 
of their comrades’ blood. Most, with 
the same cynicism, suspect that, were 
the war to end now, South Viet Nam 
would sooner, rather than later, wind 
up in Communist hands. “I'd hate to 
see it happen,” says Lieut, Ray Robin- 
son, 23, of Baltimore. “We've lost a 
hell of a lot of good men’s lives here.” 
“It’s the only practical way, but it seems 
so unfair after all the fighting we've 
done,” says Lieut. Ray Dempsey, 22, 
of Wichita. “It kind of makes you mad. 
It makes most of our work here seem 
so useless,” 

The death of Martin Luther King Jr 
has added to the sense of unease of 
the American in Viet Nam. “That whole 
situation is terribly detrimental to the 
morale of the people out here,” says 
Lieut. Barry Epstein of Pennsylvania 
“Everyone is worried about their fami- 
lies, their homes. And it is causing 
friction.” “Sometimes I feel a lot safer 
over here,” says Corporal Jerry Hellet 
of California. Negro soldiers are par- 
ticularly outspoken and bitter about the 
militant blacks back in the U.S., like 
Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown. 
“I've made up my mind,” says Air 
Force Staff Sergeant Gordan Fain, 38, 
a Negro from Baltimore, “that no one 
is going to hurt me, my wife, my kids 
or my property when I get home, no 
matter what race he is. I've worked for 
years for what I have, and no Negro 
militant can get me to tear up someone 
else's place either.” 

Tough Guy & Expert Cook. The 
mood and tenor at the new metal-walled 
headquarters of MACV (Military As- 
sistance Command-Viet Nam) are also 
bound to undergo alteration with the 
changing of the guard from Westmore- 
land to Abrams. Even in appearance 
the men are opposites: Westy, the hand- 
some, square-jawed, picture-poster im- 
age of a U.S. general; Abrams, a kind 
of middle-aged Joe Palooka, an ever- 
present Dutch Masters cigar between 
his teeth enhancing the tough-guy im- 
age. His manner follows his face. Where 
Westy is a soft-spoken, courtly gentle- 
man from the South, Abrams is the no- 
nonsense hard guy from Massachusetts 
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who, unlike Westmoreland, lets the god- 
dams fall where they may. Where West- 
moreland has gained a reputation for 
caution, the troops in the field look to 
Abrams to jump in and chop up the 
enemy as he did at Bastogne. 

The tough guy is, however, an ex- 
pert cook, and a continuous reader of 
serious novels. He is an excellent, ag- 
gressive poker player, and a sometime 
golfer and hunter. He married his West 
Point sweetheart, a Vassar girl named 
Julia Harvey, and they have six chil- 
dren. Two of his three sons have al- 
ready served in Viet Nam: Creighton 
Jr., who was an artillery captain with 
the Ist Infantry Division, and Licut. 
John, who now leads a reconnaissance 
platoon with the 4th Infantry Division. 

Cyclical War. Few U.S. officers in 
MACV believe that Abrams will make 
any major change in overall war strat- 
egy when he takes over. For one thing, 
Abrams had a voice in all the major de- 
cisions that Westmoreland made last 
year. For another, he can expect no sub- 
stantial increase in U.S. forces, indeed 
might be asked to begin sending some 
home within a year or less. Tactics, how- 
ever, are another matter, and in these 
the commanders do expect some 
changes reflecting Abrams’ personal 
style of warfare and his greater author- 
ity to act on his own. 

Westmoreland evolved a kind of 
modified enclave theory in which he 
kept as many battalions as he could 
working in the populated areas of Vict 
Nam, sending troops into the wilder- 
ness only when a serious enemy build- 
up threatened. The result was a kind 
of repetitive cyclical war. The siege of 
Khe Sanh, 1968, came nine months 
after the battles fought around Khe 
Sanh in 1967. The Army fought the bat- 
tle for Hill 875 last autumn, almost 
two years to the day from the battle of 
nearby Ia Drang valley. Operation Com- 
plete Victory is now sweeping through 
War Zone C outside Saigon, just as Op- 
eration Junction City did a year ago. 

So, within the U.S. command there 
is speculation that Abrams might switch 
to a more flexible approach in areas 
like Khe Sanh, rather than massively 
digging in to create a tempting siege tar- 
get. He might also reduce the massive- 
area type of search-and-destroy opera- 
tions and concentrate instead on an 
increased use of reconnaissance patrols 
—throwing in his battalions only if the 
patrols hit paydirt. 

No Further Step. The larger deci- 
sions on how the U.S. fights while nego- 
tiating must continue to be decided in 
Washington, and will partly depend on 
what Hanoi does. Without a reciprocal 
reduction of activity on North Viet 
Nam’s part, President Johnson sees no 
further step in de-escalation that he can 
take beyond the present bombing pause. 
And though Johnson has publicly sug- 
gested that a cease-fire should be the 
first step in real negotiations, the U.S. is 
in no hurry for that step to come. It will 
take several months of fighting for the 
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HOW THE BATTLE 
FOR KHE SANH WAS WON 


& allied patrols scoured — the 
scorched and battered moonscape 
around the liberated Marine garrison 
of Khe Sanh last week, they found 
North Vietnamese trenches and bunk- 
ers, tons of supplies and ammunition, 
some 1,300 bodies—and hardly a trace 
of opposition. Whether fled or dead, 
the formidable force of 20,000 North 
Vietnamese assault troops that had 
ringed 6,000 U.S. Marines and ARVN 
troops was gone. What once loomed as 
the largest, most decisive and most con- 
troversial battle of the Viet Nam war 
would now never be joined, and the 
forebodings of the armchair generals* 
who questioned the decision to defend 
Khe Sanh had proved unfounded. 
° 

But a major battle did occur at Khe 
Sanh—one that prevented the bloody 
hand-to-hand battle on the ground that 
many military men had anticipated. It 
was a battle of the air might of the 
U.S. against every stratagem that the be- 
sieging enemy could muster. Bombing 
the North Vietnamese with such preci- 
sion that they were destroyed before 
they could ever launch their attack, the 
U.S. could justly claim a considerable 
victory at Khe Sanh without ever hav- 
ing committed its ground forces to the 
fray. Khe Sanh was, in fact, a land- 
mark in the use of airpower in warfare 
—the first time that aerial bombardment 
has denied an attacker the ability to as- 
sault his target. 

From the beginning of the North 
Vietnamese buildup around the Marine 
base, the U.S. command was convinced 
that North Viet Nam’s Defense Minis- 
ter, General Vo Nguyen Giap, intend- 
ed to try to overrun Khe Sanh as he 
had stormed Dienbienphu 14 years ear- 
lier. As he had done against the French 
garrison, Giap assembled large numbers 
of his best-trained assault troops around 
Khe Sanh, together with huge quanti- 
ties of weaponry. 

In addition, deep in the Laotian hill- 
sides Giap placed Russian-made 152- 
mm. cannons, their long tubes zeroed 
in on besieged Marines. Altogether, Ha- 
noi’s gunners poured more explosives 
into Khe Sanh than they had into Dien- 
bienphu, reaching a peak on Feb. 23, 
when 1,300 rounds slammed into the 
U.S. base. And, as in 1954, the North 
Vietnamese by night tunneled ever clos- 
er to the Marine perimeter, drawing 
the net of fortified attack positions ever 
tighter. In terms of firepower and sup- 
plies, the Communists were better pre- 


* Among them: Historian Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., who, in a letter to the Washington Post 
on March 22, asked for a pull-out: “Khe 
Sanh has lost whatever military significance it 
may have had. It is highly vulnerable. Air- 
power will not save it. Let us not sacrifice 
our brave men to the folly of generals and 
the obstinacy of Presidents.” 


pared to strike at Khe Sanh than they 
ever had been at Dienbienphu. During 
the early days of the six-week siege, 
they even had the weather—low clouds, 
fog and mist—in their favor. 

Looking at the situation, the U.S. de- 
cided that the only way to defend Khe 
Sanh was by a massive application of 
airpower. At Tan Son Nhut airport out- 
side Saigon, General William W. 
(“Spike”) Momyer set up a special com- 
mand whose sole mission was to or- 
chestrate an aerial operation around 
Khe Sanh. Working over a sandbox 
model of the Khe Sanh area, two of 
the U.S. Army’s most gifted tacticians 
—General Creighton Abrams and Lieut. 
General William B. Rosson—figured out 
the most logical places for Giap to con- 
centrate men and supplies, then des- 
ignated those areas as prime targets for 
U.S. planes. Dozens of reconnaissance 
aircraft were sent out to crisscross the 
area around Khe Sanh; even the heat 
from a match was enough to warn 
their sensitive infra-red cameras of 
Communist presence below. 

Working on a round-the-clock basis, 
photo-intelligence analysts studied the 
pictures and selected promising targets. 
In addition, pilots in tiny FAC planes 
hovered continually over the battlefield 
to locate the more easily indentifiable 
targets. To coordinate all the activities, 
an ABCCC (Airborne Command and 
Control Center) was kept in the sky 
high over Khe Sanh at all times. It 
was a C-130 Herky Bird packed with 
the latest electronic gear, which en- 
abled the Air Force colonel on board 
to talk with Marines on the ground, pi- 
lots in the surrounding sky and his 
own superiors in Saigon. 

e 

U.S. airmen enclosed the besieged 
fortress in a virtual curtain of falling 
bombs. Though the Marines lost most 
of their original supply of artillery am- 
munition when an enemy shell hit their 
supply dump early in the siege, they 
were able to call in airpower for the 
sort of pinpoint destruction that is nor- 
mally associated with howitzers. When 
the lowering clouds lifted a few hun- 
dred feet, dartlike Air Force F-100s, 
Navy and Marine F-4 fighter-bombers 
and stubby A-4 light bombers zipped 
under the overcast to place high ex- 
plosives on the spreading enemy 
trenches. Huge, eight-jet B-52s, which 
bomb by radar, flew over Khe Sanh re- 
gardless of the weather. 

At first, Khe Sanh’s barren land- 
scape presented problems for the 
B-52s’ radar system, which usually takes 
a fix on a prominent ground feature, 
such as a bridge or high building. To 
solve that, the U.S. employed a recent- 
ly developed system called “Sky Spot.” 
Using a power ground-control cen- 
ter on South Viet Nam’s coast, Sky 
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BEFORE: On Jan. 19, two days before the North Viet- 
namese laid siege to Khe Sanh, U.S. aerial-reconnais- 
sance photograph shows that the area bore almost no 
signs of war, even though Marines had fought bitter en- 
gogements months earlier for Hills 881 South and 861. 


Spot directed the bombers to the gen- 
eral area of their destination. There, on 
hilltops miles from the fighting, the U.S. 
placed meshes of wire that acted as 
radar reflectors and electronic beacons 
that emitted continuous signals, Gaug- 
ing the distance to their targets from 
these spots, the B-52s were able to 
bomb with uncanny accuracy; the big 
bombers, in fact, were able to walk 
their sticks of bombs to within 100 
yds. of the perimeter of the Marine bas- 
tion. Flying the 5,200 mile round trip 
from their Guam base, they averaged 
40 to 50 strikes each day. Hardly an 
hour passed without a bombload fall- 
ing on the Communists. In ten weeks, 
a total of 103,500 tons of explosives 
were dumped on the five-mile-square 
battlefield around the base. 
os 

The bombing struck dread into the 
North Vietnamese. They feared the 
fighter-bombers, but most of all they 
feared the B-52s. Reason: the B-52s fly 
so high—above 40,000 ft.—that their 
approach is unknown to those on the 
ground until the huge bombs fall on 
them. According to the U.S. estimates, 
15,000 enemy troops were killed or in- 
jured by U.S. bombardment. The bombs 
obliterated trenches, leveled _ hills, 
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scorched whole acres of land. They 
even wiped out the North Vietnamese 
headquarters bunker, killing all those in- 
side. The bombing touched off 5,000 
secondary explosions and more than 
2,000 fires in the immediate vicinity of 
Khe Sanh, indicating that ammunition 
and gasoline caches were being hit hard. 
In all, the Air Force estimates that the 
bombing destroyed 3,500 tons of Giap’s 
supplies—enough to sustain a full divi- 
sion in combat for a month. 

Some time around March 12, the 
day before the 14th anniversary of his 
victory at Dienbienphu, General Giap 
seems to have come to the conclusion 
that he would not be able to repeat his 
earlier feat, and he stopped sending re- 
placements to Khe Sanh. Then, on 
March 22, he ordered one of his two 
battered divisions around Khe Sanh to 
withdraw. That same day the monsoon 
began to lift from Khe Sanh, and the 
better weather brought the _ fighter- 
bombers to join with the B-52s in earth- 
jarring raids, The heavy U.S. bombing 
only heightened the desire of the re- 
maining North Vietnamese troops to 
get out. The testimony of captured NVA 
regulars indicates that the bombing so 
disrupted the Communist supply lines 
that Giap’s men were nearly starving. 





AFTER: On March 8, following nearly seven weeks of in- 
tensive bombardment, the landscape around Marine 
base ot Khe Sanh reflects extent of destruction. White 
specks indicate hits by bomb or artillery shell. White 
patches are areas thot took repeated poundings. 


The prisoners said that they had been 
subsisting for weeks on less than half a 
pound of rice a day; for the last three 
days before their capture, they had had 
no food whatsoever, Relieved to be 
free of the threat of instant death, the 
prisoners told of one regiment that had 
lost 75% of its 2,000 men to U.S. 
bombs and artillery. 

The evidence on the battlefield was 
even more persuasive testimony of the 
extent of the U.S. victory. The North 
Vietnamese are normally an extremely 
frugal foe that never leaves even a rifle 
bullet behind. In their haste to get away 
from Khe Sanh, they left piles of valu- 
able matériel. In only a cursory search 
of the area, U.S. troopers counted 182 
rockets and mortars, 260,000 rounds of 
small-arms ammunition, 13,000 rounds 
of larger-caliber ammunition and 8,700 
hand grenades and mines. Several hun- 
dred North Vietnamese even left be- 
hind their AK-47 rifles, violating the 
most basic principle of war—that an in- 
fantryman never loses his weapon even 
in retreat. The idea that the North Viet- 
namese pulled out as a voluntary ges- 
ture of de-escalation is thus contradicted 
by all the facts. The biggest fact is that 
at Khe Sanh they were badly whipped 
by U.S. airpower. 
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allies to recoup the countryside lost to 
the Communists during Tet. Even if the 
pacification program was not hurt as 
badly as was first thought, there still re 
mains much repair work to be done be 
hind a shield of guns. The U.S. ts also 
worried about the problems of effec- 
tively policing a cease-fire in the rural 
hamlets of Viet Nam 
In order to gain back the ground 
lost during Ter, the aim of allied forces 
now is to push the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese back from the cities 
and toward the borders of Laos and 
Cambodia, keeping them off balance 
and hitting them while they are re 
grouping. There is good reason to do so 
and to anticipate heavy fighting 
ahead. The Communists in the Central 
Highlands suffered very little in the ho- 
locaust of Tet, and Westmoreland ex 
pects trouble from them there. There ts 
also great danger still in | Corps, where 
the North Vietnamese have the num 
bers to attack Hué or Quang Tri City 
again at any time. In fact, at the furi- 
ous rate of replacements coming down 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail, the Commu- 
nists could be ready by May or June 
for another cycle of widespread attacks 
Spreading Slowly. Just how the U.S 
turns the war over to the South Viet 
namese—and when—depends on how 
fast Hanoi de-escalates the conflict and 
its pressure on South Viet Nam. If 
and as the level of hostilities falls, more 
and more of the fighting that remains 
could be taken on by ARVN. Most like- 
ly, the parts of the allied military ma- 
chine could be transferred to ARVN 
one by one. If a fight loomed on a 
scale that ARVN could handle for ex- 
ample, the U.S. might provide trans- 
port, artillery and air support to aid 
ARVN in the battle, As ARVN’s own 
transport and artillery support im- 
proved, the next time only U.S. air- 
power might be required to assure the 
success of South Vietnamese arms 
Through such a process, spreading 
slowly throughout the battlefields, per- 
haps over several years, the number of 
U.S. troops actually fighting could be 
reduced and gradually sent home. Even- 
tually, U.S. military men speculate 
hopefully, only U.S. airpower might be 
required in Viet Nam. Abrams points 
to the parlous state of the South Kore- 
an army during the Korean War and its 
present reputation as a top fighting out- 
fit, predicts that eventually the ARVN 
will be at least as good as the Koreans 
In any case, the U.S. has no inten- 
tion of yielding the fighting to ARVN 
any faster than the South Vietnamese 
are able to shoulder it successfully. It 
will be General Abrams’ task to pros- 
ecute the war as the gropings toward 
peace go forward. At the same time, 
whether the diplomats succeed or fail, 
Abrams must prepare South Viet Nam 
for the day when its destiny will be its 
own—the goal that, after all, first 
brought the U.S. to the jungles and 
highlands of Southeast Asia. 
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POLAND 


No Pushover 

The leadership of Communist Po- 
land is gripped by a Byzantine intrigue 
in which hardly anything is really what 
it seems to be. The regime of Wla 
dyslaw Gomulka, which appeared at 
first to be threatened mainly by the un- 
rest of students and intellectuals, turns 
out to be more immediately challenged 
by an inner group that has used that un 
rest tor its own ambitious purposes 
Harder-lining than Gomulka, the men 
who make up this group have ma- 
neuvered to push their own people into 
power, used anti-Zionism as a club to 
purge many government functionaries 
and encouraged criticism of Gomulka 
in the press. They are finding, however, 


uri 





SPYCHALSK! AFTER ELECTION 
Wane and gain with Wladyslaw. 


that the wily Gomulka, 63, who spent 
five years in prison for his anti-Stalin- 
ist stand before becoming party boss in 
1956, is no pushover. Last week Go- 
mulka managed to avert a showdown 
with his enemies while placing two of 
his own men in top positions 

No Toes. With the resignation of 
President Edward Ochab, who ts 61 
and nearly blind, Gomulka had suffi 
cient strength in the Polish Sejm (Par- 
liament) to have the post filled by a 
trusted lieutenant, Defense Minister 
Marian Spychalski, 62. The political 
fortunes of Spychalski, an architect by 
training, have waned and gained for 25 
years with those of Gomulka. An un- 
derground Communist leader during 
World War Il, he was arrested, im- 
prisoned and tortured by Stalinists after 
Gomulka was purged in 1948. Never 
brought to trial, Spychalski left prison 
a cripple without toes, was made De- 
fense Minister after Gomulka gained 
power in 1956, and has held the post 
since. 

Though the post of President is large- 


ly ceremonial, Gomulka needs a loyal 
supporter there. By putting in Spy 
chalski, he also managed to thwart those 
who would have liked to see Premier 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 56, another Go- 
mulka backer, shifted to the ceremonial 
post, where his moderating influence 
on the government would be neutral 
ized. Into Spychalski’s place as De- 
fense Minister, Gomulka managed to 
put another supporter. He was Wo 
jciech Jaruzelski, 44, the Deputy De 
fense Minister and Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Aware of the factional 
struggle, Jaruzelski immediately  ap- 
pointed three new vice ministers to off 
set the anti-Gomulka cast of the re 
maining vice ministers in office 

No Explanation. Through almost ev- 
ery level of Polish life, the purges of 
the last few weeks continued and even 
intensified. With no explanation, the 
government shifted three more key gen- 
erals to new commands. Also dismissed 
from their posts were a Catholic Dep- 
uty in Parliament who had protested 
police action during the student riots, 
the rector of Lodz University, Marxist 
Philosopher Adam Schaff, three junior 
ministers, a vice minister and the edi 
tor of the Yiddish newspaper Folks- 
styme. Their firing brought to 36 the 
number of top officials so far known to 
have been purged. 

The continuing purges, which Go- 
mulka has unsuccessfully tried to mod- 
erate, indicate that his troubles are far 
from over. Last week two of his own 
supporters on the ruling twelve-man Po 
litburo, Cyrankiewicz and Party Ideol- 
ogist Zenon Kliszko, came out tn favor 
of the purges. That sign of approval 
from his own camp may have been the 
price Gomulka paid to avoid an im- 
mediate showdown with his critics, but 
it also whetted their desire for power 
Police Boss Mieczyslaw Moczar, the 
man behind much of the anti-Gomulka 
dissidence but normally a shadowy fig- 
ure, appeared three times in the past 
two weeks on Polish television, then 
held an even rarer press interview to at- 
tack the moral support given to stu 
dent rioters in the weekly newspaper 
Polityka—a publication closely identi- 
fied with Gomulka 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Playing Out of Tune 


Communist Czechoslovakia’s new 
leaders published detailed blueprints last 
week for their own “road to Social- 
ism.” Debated for weeks in camera, 
the action program drawn up by new 
Party Boss Alexander Dubéek stressed 
the country’s development through a 
combination of “broad democracy with 
a scientific and highly qualified man- 
agement.” It stopped short of the out- 
right democratization that many 
Czechoslovaks are clamoring for, and 
made abundantly clear the Communist 
Party's unwillingness to permit chal- 
lenges as yet to its dominant political 
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role. Nonetheless, the remarkable doc- 
ument officially retired many bits of 
Marxist dogma and dealt a staggering 
blow to the institutions of the police 
State 

“Monopoly Position.’ Dubéek’s pro- 
gram downgrades the dread State Se- 
curity Service, or secret police, by de- 
priving it of its ordinary police powers 
and confining its activities to counter- 
espionage. The program asks for the 
rewriting of legal codes to assure “bet- 
ter and more consistent” protection of 
such rights as freedom of assembly and 
speech, envisions the proliferation of 
“special-interest associations” and a 
strengthened role for non-Communist 
political parties, It also exhorts the Com- 
munist Party not to interfere in the 
work of the courts and judges. 

In no uncertain terms, Dubéek’s pro- 
gram plots a return to the economic 
reforms designed by Economist Ota Sik, 
who has been nominated for one of 
five Deputy Premier posts in the new 
government, Slowed down under the re 
gime of ex-Party Boss Antonin No- 
votny, the reforms place faith in mar 
ket determination of prices, competition 
among enterprises, more incentives for 
workers and less bureaucratic control 
The program proclaims that inefficient 
workers and factories will not be re- 
warded and that the consumer must be 
protected against high prices and infe 
rior goods caused by “the monopoly 
position” of state enterprises 

To carry through such reforms, the 
country’s new Premier, Oldfich Cernik, 
46, organized a new Cabinet of forward 
looking moderates who are unlikely to 
revert to the old ways. Among the mem- 
bers are such men as Interior Minister 
Josef Pavel, 59, and Defense Minister 
Martin Dzur, 48. Both of these new 
ministers were purged in the past and 
served stiff prison terms. The new Min- 
ister Of Culture and Information, ur- 
bane. polished former Editor Miroslay 
Galuska, 45, is a favorite of the coun- 
try’s liberal writers, who were the cat- 
alysts of reform 

Socialist Orchestra. Along with the 
action program, other promises of lib 
cralization were presented. The Czech 
News Agency reported that the party 
is about to restore to good grace Nov- 
elist Ladislav Mnhacéko, who fled to exile 
in Israel, and to publish in Czecho 
slovakia his book about the disintegra 
tion of a Communist head of state, A 
Taste of Power. Using an unusually mel- 
lifluous metaphor, the Slovak newspa- 
per Pravda also promised some changes 
in foreign policy. “We do not wish to 
be cither the drummer or the first vi- 
olinist in the orchestra of the Socialist 
countries, or tO sing in unison,” said 
the article. “Czechoslovak foreign pol- 
icy will play in polyphony, according 
to its own score.” The details of that 
score, said Pravda, are about to be re- 
leased by new Foreign Minister Jifi 
Hajek. 

Even while moving ahead with the re- 
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POLICE MOTORCYCLE BURNING IN BERLIN RIOTS 


Intertwining relationships all over Europe. 


forms, Dubéek expressed concern that 
the people’s demands may be outracing 
them. In the newspaper Rudé Pravo, 
he complained of the “one-sidedness” 
of press and TV coverage of his re 
forms and warned of the danger of 
anarchy. But Dubéek is under pressure 
from his people to restore genuine de- 
mocracy to the country. “It is not the 
facts in Czechoslovakia that have 
changed, but the possibilities,” says one 
of the most outspoken liberals, Profes- 
sor Ivan Svitak of the Institute of Phi- 
losophy. Men like Svitak are deter- 
mined to exploit those possibilities 
“Where must we go?” he asks. “From 
a totalitarian society to an open so- 
ciety. With whom must we go? With 
the workers, the students, the intellec 
tuals and without the party apparatchi- 
ki.” Despite the promise of his pro- 
gram, neither Party Boss Dubéek nor 
the other leaders are willing at present 
to go that far 


WEST BERLIN 


Ignoble Emulation 

Violence flared in Europe last week 
An assassin picked as his target Rudi 
Dutschke, 28, a self-avowed revolution- 
ary, leader of Germany's student un 
rest and author of fierce tirades against 
“repressive” European society As 
Dutschke wheeled his bicycle away 
from the headquarters of his Socialist 
Student League on West Berlin's Kur- 
furstendamm, a young man who had 
been lying in wait fired three shots at 
him from a pistol. The bullets hit “Red 
Rudi” at close range in the chest and 
head 

After a sharp firefight, police wound- 
ed the assailant and dragged him from 
a nearby cellar. He was identified as a 
23-year-old) Munich house painter 


named Josef Bachmann, who had trav- 
eled to Berlin expressly to kill Dutschke 
“T read about Martin Luther King and 
thought, ‘You too must do something 
like this,’ he explained to police. Even 
as Dutschke underwent a_ successful 
five-hour operation for the removal of 
a bullet from his skull, and seemed to 
be on the way to recovery, the news ol 
the attempted assassination caused Ger 
many’s most widespread civil distur- 
bances since the early 1930s 

Ominous Threat. Chanting their war 
cry, “Ho-Ho-Ho Chi Minh!”, students, 
many of whom wore protective hel- 
mets and carried heavy clubs, went on 
rampages in virtually every major Ger- 
man city, Almost everywhere they went, 
they blockaded and sometimes stoned 
the local printing plants of conservative 
Publisher Axel Springer, whose news- 
papers, notably the mass-circulation 
Bild-Zeitung, have denounced their res- 
tive leftist tendencies. The students also 
broke store windows, erected barricades 
across streets and fought bitter pitched 
battles with police. The violence was 
worst of all in West Berlin, where a 
mob of 3,000 young revolutionaries 
broke almost every lower-floor window 
in Springer’s shiny skyscraper near The 
Wall and set fire to some 20 delivery 
trucks. Then, crying “Berlin equals 
Memphis!", the students marched on 
West Berlin's city hall, setting fire to a 
police motorcycle along the way. All 
told, 150 persons so far were injured 
in the riots throughout Germany, sev- 
eral hundred jailed 

Alarmed by the violence, Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger broke off his Easter va- 
cation in southern Germany and went 
back to Bonn, where he warned the stu- 
dents to calm down or face the conse- 
quences. Meanwhile, in a display of 
the intertwining relationships between 
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the young European radicals, students 
staged riots of varying degrees of vi- 
olence in Rome, Paris and Amsterdam. 
At week's end, taking advantage of West 
Germany's troubles, the East German 
Communist regime issued an ominous 
warning that it was now barring all se- 
nior Bonn officials from traveling to 
and from West Berlin through its terri- 
tory. It was a clear threat to West 
Berlin's most precious asset—its free ac- 
cess to West Germany—and as such, 
posed a potentially greater peril to the 
city than even the hotheaded students. 





CUBA 
End of the Capitalists 


For years after Fidel Castro took 
power in Cuba, thousands of small pri- 
vate businessmen continued to eke out 
a living, operating pushcarts or running 
groceries, bars, butcher shops and laun- 
dries. Up to last month, more than 
55,000 such businesses were still strug- 
gling along, accounting for 25% of the 
island’s $250 million worth of goods 
sold annually. Last week, capping a 
month-long campaign, Castro’s govern- 
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INTERISLAND FERRY “WAHINE” JUST BEFORE CAPSIZING OFF WELLINGTON 
And in the icy waters, mothers cradled their babies in life jackets. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Nightmare at Sea 

All night the gleaming oceangoing 
ferry Wahine battled gale-force winds 
and violent seas on its regular run be- 
tween South and North islands in New 
Zealand. As it entered Wellington Har- 
bor, only a mile from its destination, 
the two-year-old ship was blown onto a 
reef. Water gushed through a hole in 
the hull. Then, after the Wahine foat- 
ed free, it suddenly lurched over on its 
side into the water. Panic seized the 
676 passengers and crewmen. 

Many simply slid down the wet decks 
into the water. Women screamed for 
their children. People careened along 
the corridors toward the lifeboat sta- 
tions. A man who was helping his fel- 
low passengers, lan MacDonald, later 
reported that he worked with one hand 
grabbing the rail “and the other grasp- 
ing hands, shoulders, legs and even hair 
to stop tumbling bodies.” As the huge 
ship started sinking, those who could 
get aboard lifeboats rowed furiously 
away. Others tried to swim for it. One 
crewman jumped in with a child under 
each arm. In the icy waters, mothers cra- 
dled their babies in life jackets as res- 
cue craft circled around them. By week's 
end 52 persons had been found dead 
or were presumed drowned. 


ment announced that this last, lonely 
bastion of capitalism has been all but 
wiped out and the dispossessed busi- 
nessmen put to work in fields and fac- 
tories. Cried the official newspaper 
Granma: “The revolutionary offensive 
has dealt a decisive blow not only to 
parasites and domestic exploiters but 
also to Yankee imperialism, which 
counted on them for the cultivation of 
criminal plots.” 

Daily Bulletins. As a starter, Castro 
closed down the country’s 3,900  pri- 
vately owned bars, where Cubans tend- 
ed to gather and grumble. “We have 
made many investigations into these 
bars,” he said. “How much they sell, 
how much they earn, who meets there, 
what they say, and more than they imag- 
ine.” Among Havana's own 955. bis- 
tros, added Castro, with the confident 
precision of a Caribbean Gallup, “72% 
maintain an attitude contrary to our rev- 
olutionary process, and 66% of their 
customers are antisocial elements.” All 
other private businesses were ordered ci- 
ther to submit to nationalization or to 
wind up their affairs and close down. 
Castro even singled out for condemna- 
tion the coleros (line standers), who for 
a fee take a shopper's place in the 
queues al every store. For good mea- 
sure, he also banned state businesses 
that were “frivolous and foster antiso- 


cial attitudes,” including the national 
lottery and cockfighting. 

As special enforcers, Castro used his 
“Committees for the Defense of the 
Revolution,” numbering more than 
2,000,000 members. Railing against 
“parasites, speculators, lumpen and lag- 
gards,” C.D.R. members closed down 
private shops and decided which should 
be reopened under government owner- 
ship. To whip up national interest, the 
Ministry of Commerce issued daily bul- 
letins on the number of businesses “in- 
tervened,” and newspapers and radio 
stations played up the wonders found 
in the possession of Cuba’s last capital- 
ists. In Matanzas province, Mechanic 
Domingo Riosa had the misfortune, for 
example, to be caught with light bulbs, 
Champion spark plugs and pistons for 
a Dodge engine. 

No Humor. Despite Castro’s best ef- 
forts, however, the gripes continued 
wherever Cubans gathered. “There is 
no room in our ranks for complainers 
or weaklings, for sowers of panic, for 
grumblers,” warned the Cuban Labor 
Confederation. Castro’s revolutionary 
committee went even further. It called 
on all Cubans to “stem lack of serious- 
ness, counter-revolutionary rumors and 
jokes"—a laughable attempt to curb 
even humor in Castro’s ever more pu- 
ritanical Cuba. 





THE BAHAMAS 
All the Way 


It was election day in the Bahamas, 
and the procession of straw-hatted danc- 
ers snaked through the back streets of 
Nassau, holding hands and twirling to 
drums and blaring horns mounted on 
trucks. To wildly different tunes, they 
all sang the same campaign lyrics: “All 
the way! All the way!” The same day, 
Premier Lynden O. Pindling, 38, strolled 
into a new suburban school that his gov- 
ernment had built on neighboring An- 
dros Island, and cast his vote. “I think 
a win is sure,” he said as he popped 
into his car. Then he popped back out 
again and, in mock alarm, asked: “Don't 
you think so?” The crowd laughed and 
cheered. 

Fifteen months after its upset victo- 
ry over the United Bahamian Party, 
Pindling’s Progressive Liberal Party was 
as close to being a sure thing as the 
next day’s bright, sunny weather. When 
the votes were finally in, the Progres- 
sive Liberals—who had been struggling 
along with a one-vote majority in the 
Bahama’'s 38-seat House of Assembly— 
finished with 29 seats, compared with 
only seven for the United Bahamians. 
Besides giving Pindling a healthy ma- 
jority, the vote also meant that once 
and for all he had buried the pre- 
dominately white United Bahamians 
and the “Bay Street Boys,” who had 
run the islands’ commerce and politics 
for well over a decade. At the same 
time, the election put the destiny of 
the British colony firmly in the hands 
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American businesses 
have over *1 billion 
tied up in copiers and 
duplicators. 


Ouch! 


What’s your share of that costly pain? 
If you ’d rather not have any part of it, 


don’t buy copiers. Don’t buy duplicators. 


Borrow them from Xerox. 
You'll keep a large chunk of capital 
. a 
working where it'll do the most good. 
You won’t have to worry about main- 
tenance, or pay for it. 


Your machines won’t become obsolete. 


And when you borrow copiers or 
duplicators from Xerox, you also have 
available the services of one of the 


Xerox teams. These are the Analysts, 
System Consultants and the Product 
and Industry Specialists who can plan 
communications systems to speed the 
flow of information for you, help lower 
your operating costs, and maybe even 
help you free up more cash. 

And if you have an agreement with 
us, you can end it any time you like. 

All you have to do is reach for your 


rented telephone. XEROX 






of the islands’ 120,000 Negroes, who 
make up 85% of the population. 

More for Education. With so much 
at stake, the campaign was bitter, and 
some violence even broke out briefly 
last month when gangs of rock-throw- 
ing Negro toughs disrupted several 
United Bahamian rallies. But in the 
end, Pindling’s record was the big is- 
sue, and voters had to agree that the 
chunky, soft-spoken moderate was run- 
ning the country pretty well, Despite 
fears that Pindling would stir up racial 
tensions and frighten business away, the 
islands have remained calm, and both 
investment and tourism are on the in- 
crease. The islands’ three casinos are 
packed every night and are thriving de- 
spite a $1,000,000 tax that Pindling 
levied on each gambling house last year. 

Pindling has also more than doubled 
government spending on education 


JOUM PHILLIPS—BAHAMAS NEWS BUREA 


PINDLING & SUPPORTER IN NASSAU 
Grabbing a bootstrap of his own. 





($10.6 million this year) and has com- 
missioned a long-range economic plan 
by Puerto Rican Consultant Teodoro 
Moscoso, the guiding hand behind Puer- 
to Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” and a 
key organizer of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Another Pindling achievement was 
ordering salaries for legislative and Cab- 
inet members, thus eliminating the old 
system of fat “consultant's fees”—really 
payoffs and bribes—that flourished 
among the United Bahamian Party's 
government officials (Time, Sept. 8). 

No Sign of a Break. Pindling’s term 
runs for five years, and within that 
time, the question of independence will 
almost certainly come up. Pindling has 
already asked Britain for control of the 
police and a say in the appointment of 
the Governor General. But right now, 
his government gives no sign of want- 
ing complete independence. Though 
Britain provides no actual financial aid 
to the islands, Bahamian ties with the 
motherland remain strong; and the de- 
Sire to preserve those ties is—for the 
present, at least—one of the few rare 
points of agreement between the Unit- 
ed Bahamians and Pindling’s Progres- 
sive Liberals. 
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GREECE 


Furor over Prisoners 

On the night of April 21, 1967, bat- 
tle-clad Greek soldiers arrested nearly 
7,000 politicians and Communist sus- 
pects as part of the successful coup 
that established a handful of unknown 
army officers as the new rulers of 
Greece. A year later, more than one- 
third of those who were spirited away 
that night still remain in detention, a 
source of continued embarrassment to 
the regime of former Colonel George 
Papadopoulos, Last week an_ interna- 
tional controversy flared up over how 
the prisoners are being treated. 

The furor was set off by Amnesty In- 
ternational, a London-based organiza- 
tion, in a detailed report compiled by 
investigators who recently spent four 
weeks in Greece. The _ investigators 
charged that some of the junta’s pris- 
oners have been subjected to systemat- 
ic tortures, including beatings on the 
soles of the feet and electric shocks to 
the genitals. The British government im- 
mediately buttressed the report by de- 
claring its belief that prisoners have 
indeed been inhumanely treated. 

Most of the prisoners, including 440 
hard-core Communists, are kept in three 
camps on two barren Aegean islands, 
where they are allowed to receive mail 
and packages from their families. Ac- 
cording to reports by the International 
Red Cross, they are also allowed to go 
outside for exercise at least once daily, 
are fed edible food and receive ade- 
quate medical care. Even so, the Red 
Cross considers only one of the three 
camps suitable for long-term confine- 
ment, has protested against the over- 
crowding and lack of proper sanitary 
facilities in the other two. The govern- 
ment also holds several hundred pris- 
oners who have been arrested since the 
coup on such charges as distributing 
anti-junta leaflets and planting home- 
made bombs in or near government 
buildings. They are imprisoned in Ath- 
ens, and most of the charges of torture 
refer to them, 

In rebuttal, the Greek government 
categorically denied that it was tortur- 
ing its prisoners and backed up its case 
by producing Red Cross reports on the 
prison camps that, while critical in tone, 
made no mention of any evidence of 
torture. Thus satisfied that its innocence 
was established, the junta announced 
that henceforth it will bar the prison 
camps to all foreign investigators ex- 
cept those of the International Red 
Cross. 


CANADA 
Step Toward Policy 


“In all our history,” said the To- 
ronto Star, “probably no man has en- 
tered the prime ministry so untried, so 
unfamiliar, so formless in his policies, 
yet so capable of capturing the imag- 
ination of so many Canadians.” As he 
took over the leadership of the Liberal 
Party from Lester Pearson and _pre- 


pared to succeed him as Canada’s 15th 
Prime Minister next week, Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau, 48, began slowly to give 
his policies a litthe more form—and 
himself something of a new image. 
Meeting with reporters in Ottawa, 
Trudeau called for a “just society” in 
Canada and a “complete reassessment” 
of the country’s foreign policy, particu- 
larly of Canada’s role in NATO. Term- 
ing it “essential” that Canada and 
France improve their relations, Trudeau 
offered to meet personally with Charles 
de Gaulle. Within hours after his elec- 
tion he also moved to heal some of the 
divisions caused within his party by the 
scramble for Pearson's job (one Cab- 
inet minister resigned in a huff). 
Trying to preserve at least a sem- 
blance of party solidarity, Trudeau 
asked most of the six Cabinet ministers 
who had run against him for the Lib- 



























TRUDEAU & PEARSON IN OTTAWA 
The party's image is the nation’s image. 


eral leadership to stay on and serve in 
his own Cabinet—at least until he calls 
general elections, probably in the fall. 
“I'm concerned with this problem of 
unity,” he said. “After this kind of bat- 
tle, there are always some scars left, 
not so much in terms of ideologies as 
in terms of personalities.” By settling 
its own differences, Trudeau suggested, 
the party can help settle the broader dif- 
ferences within the country itself. “This 
image of the party—united, progressive, 
turned toward the future—must be the 
model for Canada.” 

At the same time, Bachelor Trudeau 
set out to shed his image as a carefree 
ladies’ man and swinger. “I expect to 
Start mounting some Opposition to my 
former self,” he said. “I will not be the 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau I used to be.” 
The demands of his new job will see to 
that. Rather than leggy young women, 
he suddenly found himself surrounded 
by burly bodyguards. Instead of driv- 
ing his powder blue Mercedes, he is 
now being chauffeured in a Chevrolet. 
And at week's end, forgoing the usual 
victory parties, he went into seclusion 
“somewhere on the continent” to bone 
up for his new job. 
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Aerojet “K” 17 Jewels. Calendar. Waterproof’. $69.95. 

See your jeweler for his selection of Bulova automatic watches. 
Bulova Watch Company, Inc., New York, Toronto » Bienne, Milah, London, 
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This man runs a ‘finishing’ school 
that nobody ever finishes. 


Technology in the data processing industry has developed at a 
remarkable pace. So fast, in fact, that computer salesmen must 
return to school regularly to keep up. 

Bill Kramer runs one of these schools for IBM salesmen in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Says Kramer, “A salesman never really 
finishes school because the industry just doesn’t stand still long 
enough. He has to know hundreds of pieces of equipment, his 
own and his competitors’, and scores of applications. 

“Where computers were used mainly to handle routine 
things, like payroll, they are now doing such sophisticated jobs 
as helping to manufacture steel, and keeping track of airline 
reservations around the world. 

“Fifteen years ago, there was only a handful of companies in 
the industry. Today, there are hundreds. 

“In this kind of atmosphere—where many companies must 
innovate and improve all the time—it takes a lot of training and 
retraining to help asalesman do the best by his customers. And 


that’s what my job’s all about.” IBM 


From its very beginning less than two decades ago, the 

data processing industry and its customers have con- 

stantly come up with new ways to use computers. Bill 
Kramer is one of the many men and women in the in- 

dustry who help bring these advances to more and 
more people every day. 






















New self-heating shaving foam. 


It turns hot right in your hand. No hot water, no electricity, no nothing. 


Five seconds out of the can, Nine Flags 
Thermal Shaving Foam starts turning hot 

And in 15 seconds it's about as hot as a 
barber's hot towel 

What causes the heat? 

To put it simply, heating agents inside the 
can (we've got a patent) mix with the lather 
the instant you press the nozzle. Technically, 


this is called an exothermic reaction 

But why hot shaving foam? 

Because it softens the beard faster than 
regular shaving cream. And lets a man shave 
sooner, with less pull 

Of course, hot shaving foam costs more 
to make than the cold stuff. And that highly 
polished aluminum container is a big de 


parture from the usual shaving cream can 
So we have to charge more for it. (In leading 
department, men’s and other fine stores.) 

If a man's lucky, he may get it as a gift 

If not, he should look at it this way: 

Until now he couldn't buy a shaving 
cream this great for love nor money 

So why not splurge a little? 


Nine Flags Thermal Shaving Foam 
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A loan of $1,000,000 may seem a 
pretty hefty bundle of green to most 
people, but it's hardly enough to make 
Robert McNamara, 51, blink an eye 
Not after handling all those billions in 
the U.S. defense budget for more than 
seven years. Even so, the $1,000,000 
sum has a special meaning to McNa- 
mara, for it marked the first loan he 
signed in his new job as president of 
the World Bank. The money will go to 
Nicaragua to build new high schools 

Oh, the politicians must be grinding 
their teeth. To throw out the first ball 
of the 1968 season, the New York Yan- 
kees passed them over and gave the 
honor to a fan—a lady fan at that. Of 
course she was a special lady, Poet Mar- 
ianne Moore, 80, so devoted a baseball 
buff that she has penned pacans to her 
favorite players. So there she was, wind- 





MARIANNE MOORE 
Low pitch. 


ing up at Yankee Stadium to uncork a 
knee-high strike to Rookie Catcher 
Frank Fernandez. “They tell me it’s 
best to keep pitches low,” Mar- 
ianne. Right as rain, said Fernandez, 
who leaned over the railing to buss her 
on the cheek, then went out and socked 
a game-winning homer 


said 


The East African Safari rally has 
never been a Sunday spin: four days 
and nights of the worst roads in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania. A missed curve 
can mean a 4,000-ft. drop into a valley, 
elephants enforce their right-of-way, 
and even anteaters have been known to 
take umbrage at those noisy strangers 
But it’s the human element that makes 
it so exciting. Blasting along at 70 m.p.h 
in her Renault the second night out, 
Pat Moss Carlsson, 33, Stirling's sister 
and an ace driver in her own right, 
topped a rise—and there, 30 feet away, 
some friendly natives had constructed a 
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hub-high stone wall across the road 
Pat's Renault smashed into the barrier, 
vaulted over and by a miracle remained 
upright. Neither she nor Swedish Co- 
Driver Liz Nystrom was hurt. Still, the 
girls thought it prudent to lock them- 
selves in the car, while giggling, guitar- 
strumming tribesmen prowled around 
through the night 

Life can be lonely for a king with- 
out a crown, and without wealth it can 
be sadder still. Buganda’s ex-King Ed- 
ward (“Freddy”) Mutesa Il, 43, has 
been living in London since 1966, when 
a military coup forced him to flee his 
African province. At first, the Cam- 
bridge-educated Freddy got by on a 
small fund set up by fellow officers of 
the Grenadier Guards. That is gone 
now. He lives in a borrowed flat in the 
working-class Bermondsey district, 1s 
still looking for a job, and has placed 
his name on the unemployment rolls 
He gets by, he says, “when a friend 
slips me a fiver now and then.” Ob- 
served the London Sunday Telegraph 
“The British government surely has a 
moral obligation to protect a former 
President of a commonwealth country 
from destitution 

Happily shucking her shoes to wade 
through the surf, Lady Bird Johnson 
added some splash to her duties at the 
the U.S.’s newest national 
seashore—an 80-mile stretch of un- 
spoiled beach and dunes on Texas 
Padre Island, long famed as a haven 
for migratory birds. Promoters once 
dreamed of building another Miami 
Beach on the island, and oil wildcatters 
had their eye on it too. Now Mrs. John- 
son has had the last word: “This trea 
sure requires no iron strongbox,” said 
she. “It is safe from the greedy hands 
of men, for it belongs to God. 


opening of 


People started asking those questions 
when Anne McDonnell Ford, Henry's 
ex-wife, started wearing a new sparkler 
on the ring finger of her left hand 
Now the secret is out. Come Novem 
ber, she will marry Deane Johnson, 49, 
handsome, divorced senior partner in 
the prestigious Los Angeles law firm of 
O'Melveny & Myers (where Richard 
Nixon was a partner before he moved 
to New York). They met at a dinner 
party last year, have been seeing each 
other quietly ever since. “I'm terribly 
happy,” said Anne, “and very, very 
proud to be marrying Deane.” 

After two years of drought, India’s 
farmlands have produced a bumper crop 
that promises to ease the ever-present 
threat of famine, That news alone was 
enough to win a smile from Indira Gan- 
dhi, 50, who took a day off to inspect 
her own five-acre farm five miles south 
of New Delhi. The Prime Minister 
strolled out to reap a few sheaves of 
wheat, and heard some more good news 








INDIRA GANDHI 
High profits. 


the value of her land, originally pur- 
chased by her husband in 1960 for 
30¢ per square yard, has zoomed be- 
cause of New Delhi's urban sprawl, is 
now worth $15 per square yard 

She has already announced her re 
lirement twice in the past 15 
Yet Josephine Baker, 61, keeps coming 
back for “one last” singing tour. She 
was at Paris’ Olympia nightclub, wear 
ing a lot more than the single string of 
bananas she sported at the Folies-Ber- 
geére in the ‘20s, but still knocking them 
in the aisles with her husky voice and 
dusky beauty. Josie says she has ac- 
cumulated debts of $400,000 supporting 
her twelve adopted children at her Dor- 
dogne chateau and set out to pay the 
mortgage by launching into Hello, Dol- 
ly! and Yes Sir, That's My Baby! with 
such exuberance that she split’ her 
sheath up the seam. “Oooh,” cooed Jo- 
sephine in a line that brought down 
the house. “Where are the bananas?” 


years 





JOSEPHINE BAKER 
No bananas. 
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VIOLENCE & HISTORY 


OUR poor country,” sympathized a Japanese dip- 

lomat. speaking to a friend in Washington. “I had 
thought that after Dallas this could not happen again. 
There is enough misunderstanding about you abroad. This 
will make it even worse. How could this happen?” 

The King assassination and the subsequent riots have rein- 
forced a world image of America the Violent: a vast, 
driving, brutal land that napalms Vietnamese peasants and 
murders its visionaries along with its Presidents. It is an 
image that has been persistently built up not only by 
bloody fact but also by fiction—in books, films and television 
—all the way from the westerns through the gangster 
stories to the more recent outpouring of sadomasochism 
that seems to demand a new legal definition of obscenity as 
cruelty. When new events put exclamation points behind 
the impression, and Negro Militant H. Rap Brown says that 
“violence is as American as cherry pie,” heads nod in agree- 
ment around the world. 

As ever, shocked foreigners seem to overlook conditions 
elsewhere. U.S. violence has never matched the Japanese 
rape of Nanking or the massacre of 400,000 Communists 
in Indonesia. Watts and Detroit were tea parties compared 
with assorted mass slaughters in India, Nigeria and Red 
China. What country has the world’s highest homicide rate? 
El Salvador, with 30.1 deaths per 100,000 people. In com- 
parison, the U.S. rate stands at around 5. 

And yet foreigners can and should expect the U.S. to 
rise far above its present status as the world’s most violent ad- 
vanced country. Among industrialized countries, Canada’s 
homicide rate is 1.3 per 100,000; France's is .8; England's 
only .7. Within the U.S., the rate typically surges upward 
from .5 in Vermont to 11.4 in Alabama. In some Northern 
ghettos, it hits 90, just as it did some years ago in the King 
murder city of Memphis. Texas, home of the shoot-out and 
divorce-by-pistol, leads the U.S. with about 1,000 hom- 








icides a year, more than 14 other states combined. Houston 
is the U.S. murder capital: 244 last year, more than in En- 
gland, which has 45 million more people. And murder 


statistics hardly measure the scope of U.S. violence. 

Paradoxically, the first fact to be faced is a happy one: 
there is much evidence suggesting that violent crime in the 
U.S. has—at least until recently—not been increasing rel- 
ative to the population. Although the FBI reports a 35% 
total increase during the 1960s, many experts argue that 
this figure overlooks population growth, improved police sta- 
tistics and the new willingness of the poor to report crimes 
that used to go unrecorded. On the whole, Americans are 
now more apt to settle their arguments through legal re- 
dress, or at least nonviolent cunning, rather than with fists, 
knives and guns. Organized crime has shifted from blatant vi- 
olence to financial infighting; today’s juvenile gangs are 
more talkers than fighters; very few labor-dispute slayings 
have occurred since the 1950s. 

Whereas the South once accepted public lynchings as a 
community sport, the white racists who still kill Negroes 
are now increasingly prosecuted and punished. In three dec- 
ades, the U.S. incidence of murder and robbery has de- 
creased relative to the population by 30%. Says Sociolo- 
gist Marvin Wolfgang, president of the American Society 
of Criminology: “Contrary to the rise in public fear, crimes 
of violence are not significantly increasing.” 





The Power of Fear 
Unfortunately, that very fear has a way of increasing vi- 
olence. Fearful citizens ignore the victim’s cry for help; by 
shunning parks and other public places, they free muggers 
to attack isolated pedestrians. The U.S. mind is haunted by 
wanton multiple murder—16 people killed by a sniper in 
Austin, eight nurses slain by a demented drifter in Chicago. 


It is hard to convince the fearful that 80% of U.S. mur- 
ders (half involve alcohol) are committed by antagonistic 
relatives Or acquaintances, not strangers. 

Now, above all, there is white fear of Negro attacks. 
While the Negro arrest rate for murder is ten times that 
among whites, most of the violent crimes committed by Ne- 
groes are against other Negroes. Of 172 Washington, D.C., 
murders in a recent two-year period, for example, only 
twelve were interracial. Yet fear that Negro riots are lead- 
ing to some ghastly racial holocaust is fueling a vast, 
scandalously uncontrolled traffic in firearms that has 
equipped one-half of U.S. homes with 50 million guns, large- 
ly for “self-defense.” All this is rationalized by virtue of the 
Second Amendment “right of the people to keep and bear 
arms.” In fact, the right clearly applies to collective de- 
fense, as in a state militia. But Congress and most state 
legislatures refuse to regulate the gun craze, partly in fear 
of the political power of the 700,000-member National 
Rifle Association, which often seems to view America as 
still being Indian country. Only New York requires permits 
to own household pistols; only eight states require permits 
to buy them. Guns figure in about 60% of all U.S. mur- 
ders; since 1900, they have killed 800,000 Americans (ex- 
cluding wars) 

Today’s fear of violence is rightly aimed at the terrifying 
anonymity of the big cities—of which 26, containing less 
than one-fifth of the U.S. population, account for more 
than half of all violent crimes. But this fear can be local- 
ized: violence is overwhelmingly a ghetto phenomenon; it is 
the slum dweller who suffers most and cries out for better po- 
lice protection. In Atlanta, for example, the violent-crime 
rate in neighborhoods with incomes below $3,000 is cight 
times that among $9,000-income families. 

Who are the violent? Primarily youth: the fatherless 
Negro boy aching to prove his manliness, the school drop- 
out taunted by TV commercials offering what he cannot 
have and often incited by what he has learned about the 
Mickey Spillane brand of violence. Adding to the slum 
kid's anger is all the middle-class hypocrisy about violence. 
“Good” people utterly delegate society’s dirty work to over- 
worked white cops, few of whom are inclined to be Boy 
Scouts. The middle class denounces violence but wants the 
police to use it, and is then shocked when hordes of young 
hooligans respond in kind—vividly teaching irresponsible 
elders (most sharply disapprove) that looting is a handy 
way to grab the possessions they lack. 


Of Men & Rats 

The fearful middle class, Negro as well as white, can no 
longer afford to ignore violence, a phenomenon from which 
no human being is exempt. Freud held that man has a 
death instinct that must be satisfied in either suicide or ag- 
gression against others. Many modern psychiatrists disagree. 
Dr. Fredric Wertham, famed crusader against violence, ar- 
gues that violence is learned behavior, a product of cultural 
influences such as violent comic books. The violent man, he 
says, is the socially alienated man. 

Konrad Lorenz, the Austrian-born naturalist, believes that 
human aggressiveness is the instinct that powers not only self- 
preservation against enemies but also love and friendship 
for those who share the struggle. Overcoming obstacles pro- 
vides self-esteem; lacking such fulfillment, man turns against 
handy targets—his wife, even himself. Polar explorers, de- 
prived of quarrels with strangers, often start to hate one 
another; the antidote is smashing some inanimate object, 
like crockery. Accident-prone drivers may be victims of “dis- 
placed aggression.” The once ferocious Ute Indians, now 
shorn of war outlets, have the worst auto-accident rate on 
record, 
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Lorenz points out that men and rats share the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the only carnivores with no innate inhibi- 
tions against attacking members of their own species. Early 
man was too weak to do so. But as he developed weapons, 
he learned to cherish the “warrior virtues” of truculent mas- 
culinity and pleasure in dominating others. Though he also 
developed moral restraints against killing, these are not nat- 
ural and tend to collapse under stress. Seeking a really 
nonviolent community, anthropologists point with hope to 
the peace-loving pygmies of the Ituri rain forest in the 
Congo. Unlike other men, those “primitives” have no male- 
warrior hangup; they retreat from power-seeking neighbors— 
and hugely enjoy the sensual pleasures of eating, drinking, 
sex and laughter. 

Modern man is often at his noblest in small-unit war, a 
caveman hangover. But peacetime culture bars such outlets, 
and when men fail to achieve the virility substitute of 
money, power or meaningful work, they can explode in vi- 
olence. Not that man has a killer instinct; he simply does 
not fully realize the effect of pulling a trigger and blowing 
off another man’s head. Modern long-range weapons fur- 
ther blunt his sensibilities. Mussolini's son extolled the 
bombing of the Ethiopians: “I dropped an aerial torpedo 
right in the center of a cluster of tribesmen, and the group 
opened up like a flowering rose. It was most entertaining.” 

In a moral sense, violence is not power but an act of de- 
spair, an admission of failure to find any other way to gain 
a goal, By definition, every society is committed to nonvio- 
lence; the violent are suicidal, for society must repress acts 
against law and order. Yet realistically, one cannot gloss 
over the fact that violence often pays off. In the violent sub- 
culture of a juvenile gang, the nonviolent are considered 
cowards, and violence produces not guilt but status, 


As a Force for Reform 

It is undeniable that all through history, violence has 
been the chief means of social reform. Even primitive Chris- 
tians, proclaiming love, destroyed pagan temples to dra- 
matize their cause. The Boston Tea Party had the same 
purpose. The 13th century King John’s Magna Carta il- 
lustrated the oldest inducement for social reform: fear of 
“revolution or worse.” To his credit, Marx argued against vio- 
lence until societies were really ripe for change; most 
Western European labor terrorism disappeared as a result. 
But in romantic countries, including the U.S., revolutionary 
violence often became a mystique for purging feelings of in- 
feriority. Explains Brandeis University Sociologist Lewis 
Coser: “The act of violence commits a man symbolically to 
the revolutionary movement and breaks his ties with his pre- 
vious life. He is, so to speak, reborn.” 

At first glance, group violence may not seem to be the 
U.S. paradigm. Individualists claw their way through the 
unrclieved shootings, stabbings, rapes and lynchings of Amer- 
ican fiction; lone duelers against fate people the works of 
writers as various as Melville, Fitzgerald, Hemingway and 
Saul Bellow. James Fenimore Cooper's Leatherstocking and 
his numerous up-tight descendants—the Western marshal, 
the private eye—are solitary scouts strewing the wilderness 
with dead Indians and renegades. Still, the singular misfits 
who tamed the frontier with bile, brawn and bowies were 
also members of often hostile groups—cattlemen v. sheep- 
herders, for example. Indeed, U.S. history roils with po- 
litical violence, much of it self-defense by countless groups 
against what they considered majority injustice. 

The Revolution, a prime example, was followed by farm- 
er uprisings over debts and taxes—the Shay and Whisky 
rebellions. In the mid-1800s, the nativist Know-Nothings 
fought rising Irish political power by killing Roman Cath- 
olics, burning churches and ultimately controlling 48% of 
the House of Representatives. In 1863, the Irish, fearing 
that Negroes would take their jobs while they were drafted 
into the Civil War, conducted a frightful race riot in New 
York City that killed an estimated 2,000 people and injured 
8,000. The Civil War killed 500,000 soldiers—the equiv- 
alent of 3,000,000 in today’s U.S. Afterward, the sup- 
posedly defeated white South defeated Reconstruction with 
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a guerrilla war in which the Ku Klux Klan and other 
whites killed thousands of would-be Negro voters, imposed 
segregation, and infected the North with the very racism 
that the Civil War supposedly ended. Over the years, a 
dozen or more major Northern race riots followed the 
same pattern: whites invading black neighborhoods and kill- 
ing scores of Negroes. 

Some experts see a possible direction for Negro protest 
in the history of the once brutally violent American labor 
movement. In the late 19th century, depressions triggered vir- 
tual revolutions when employers cut wages, imported scabs, 
tried to break unions, Strikes were then bitterly repressed 
by company cops or state militia; federal troops were called 
in often. The bloody railroad strikes of 1877 killed 150 peo- 
ple; the Rocky Mountain mining wars at the turn of the 
century killed 198, including a Governor. In Pennsylvania, 
a secret band of Irish miners called the Molly Maguires as- 
sassinated bosses in a Viet Cong-style attempt to win better 
working conditions, The Wobblies (Industrial Workers of 
the World) lauded and used terror tactics and in many 
areas were in turn murdered and mutilated. All in all, sev- 
eral thousand people died in labor disputes before the 
movement finally won its point in 1935, when federal law 
forced employers to recognize unions and engage in col- 
lective bargaining—dramatic proof that the U.S. can create 
a legal system for resolving even the most desperate have- 
not grievances. 

Unfortunately, Negroes lack the organization and specific 
grievances that make labor disputes negotiable within a 
framework of rational group conflict. The basic Negro griev- 
ance is emotional: the white attitude toward Negroes. King 
tried to shame whites by nonviolence, by Negro suffering. 
The tragedy is that his remarkable success also produced 
white backlash, black militancy and a kind of moral vac- 
uum in which hapless white police are left to cope with 
mindless ghetto explosions. 

One ground for optimism is the remarkable effect of the 
President's riot commission report, which, ironically if nec- 
essarily, taught many police to be nonviolent and hence 
more effective in handling the post-King riots. Yet this ad- 
vance also has the very disquieting effect of seeming to 
condone looters; and violence rewarded would seem to prom- 
ise more of it, especially among the guilt-free kids who 
take it as a lark. Even grimmer is the psychological import 
of the King assassination: his killer, however twisted his 
mind, clearly felt that he had a mandate for murder. The ap- 
palling result suggests that all too many unstable Americans 
unconsciously identify with a kind of avenging Western 
hero, and believe that one man with one bullet can and 
should change history. 


Help the Other Fellow Survive 

The U.S. must utterly reject this grammar of violence— 
just as it must urgently enact effective laws against the 
dangerous, absurdly outdated sale of firearms to all comers. 
If Americans seriously hope to pacify their own country, 
they must also do nothing less than abolish ghettos and 
what they breed: the hopelessness that incites violence. 
Above all, the U.S. must provide the jobless with the most 
elemental source of self-respect—meaningful work. 

Beyond the ghetto, though, there will probably always be 
violence—out of anger, greed, insanity—until people are 
taught as children how to master the art of diverting pent- 
up aggressions into constructive action. At this stage of 
human knowledge, every school in the land ought to be teach- 
ing psychology as one of its most crucial subjects. Today, 
every parent who cares about peace ought to be guiding his 
children to militant enthusiasm for some humane cause, the 
most beneficent outlet for aggressions. 

And every American who abhors violence should start 
talking to the very people he fears and hates. Attitude is 
the important factor. When people grow up with one an- 
other, work together, learn to know one another, one group 
will be less tikely to fear and hate the other. If there is any 
way to curb violence, it is for man to study man and start 
fighting for the other fellow’s survival. 
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NEW WORKS 
My Son the Composer 


When Conductor Istvan Kertesz was 
taken ill prior to a concert by the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra last week, 
the management asked Composer Ol- 
iver Knussen if he would lead the pre 
miére of his Symphony No, 1 

Knussen agreed, even though he had 
never conducted a major orchestra be- 
fore. At the concert, his arm gestures 
often looked more like karate chops 


NOOM MIRR 





KNUSSEN REHEARSING LONDON SYMPHONY 
Right in the chops. 


than cues, and his beat faltered briefly 
in the second movement. But for the 
most part, he did amazingly well, and 
his new work—an uninhibited, brightly 
colored score built around a_ twelve 
tone row—made a handsome impres 
sion on the Londoners in the audience, 
who applauded tumultuously for ten 
minutes in the obvious belief that they 
had witnessed a special kind of 
event. 

They had. Knussen is only 15. He 
began his First Symphony before 
his 14th birthday and finished it six 
months later. What impressed the pub 
lic, critics and professionals alike was 
the symphony’s bold self-assurance, its 
thoroughly contemporary sound and 
free use of serial techniques, its lack of 


very 


just 


conscious imitation—even though it 
does contain a few friendly pokes at 
Mahler and Messiaen, “who,” says the 


youngster, “use the cymbal, bass and 
drum in a vulgar way.” 
Pianist-Conductor Daniel Barenboim, 
who is taking the London Symphony 
to the U.S., immediately arranged to 
have Oliver conduct his piece at Man- 
hattan’s Carnegie Hall this week. Andre 
Previn was shown the score and decid- 
ed to perform it next season with the 
Houston Symphony. “I would have tak- 


en it to be the work of an adult,” said 


46 


“The fact that it was writ- 
amazing and 


Previn, 39 
ten by a boy of 14 ts 
frightening.” 

Not the least of those awed was the 
young composer’s father, Stuart Knus- 
sen, 44, the L.S.O.’s principal double- 
bass player. “I was terrified,” said he 
‘But it was like somebody else was con- 
ducting. I couldn't relate the music or 
the conducting to my little boy.” 

All told, Knussen’s little boy has writ- 
ten 60 works for orchestra and a va- 
riety of instrumental combinations, and 
is just now finishing Symphony No. 2. 
But he is pleasingly matter-of-fact about 
his precociousness. “I don't like all this 
prodigy rubbish,” he says. “I just start- 


ed early.” 


ROCK 
What a Gas! 


1s you get older 


up to the age of 22, 


you think better 


that is. lf you're a 


jerk at 22, you're always going to be stu- 
pid. If you're a genius, somewhere at 
22 it's there 


Paul Simon 


If the young were not so cocksure, it 
would be easier to appreciate them, In 
Simon & Garfunkel, how- 
amount of cockiness can ob- 
that what there at 
they began—is still there 
four later, and in widening di 
mensions, The latest to discover this 
are those who have heard S. & G. sing 
the sound-track from Mike 
Nichols’ The Graduate. To their sur- 
prise, they have found that rock can be 
enjoyed without the fever required to 
fly with the Jefferson Airplane, slam 
with the Doors, or whip with the Cream 
Paul Simon and Art Garfunkel, both 
», are cool. Their restrained vocal style 
is a lot closer to the madrigalists of the 
16th century than to the 20th century 
pop shouters, and their songs are in- 
telligent, poetic, melodically ingenious 
They in short, the ultimate urban 
folksingers 

Floatin' Cornflake. Unlike Sonny & 
Cher, they did not drop out of school; 
unlike Bob Dylan, they did not run 
away from home. They are New York 
City—bred college graduates who see 
their philosophy as basically opposed 
to that of the hippies. “Why is it I feel 
compelled to write about this pain I 
see?” says Simon, who is responsible 
for all the lyrics and most of the mu- 
sic. “I could split and be free and do 
whatever I want. I said to myself, well, 


the case of 
ever, no 
was 


scure the fact 


22—when 


years 


themes 


2¢ 


are, 





why don't I? Because I'm here, that's 
why.” 

Like so many rock troubadours, 
S. & G. see pain in the affluent society 


in alienation, lack of communication, 
insincerity, mindless cocktail-hour chat- 
ter—but they succeed with these tat 
tered themes by understating them rath- 
er than by reviling them. In Punky’s 
Dilemma, in their latest album, Book- 


ends, they even take up the subject of 
draft evasion, but gently, gently. The 
song begins innocently: “Wish I was a 
Kellogg’s Cornflake floatin® in my bowl 
takin’ movies/ Relaxin’ awhile, livin’ in 
style, talkin’ to a raisin who ‘casion'ly 
plays L.A.” And it ends on a note of tol- 
erant satire: “Old Roger draft-dodger 
leavin’ by the basement door’ Every- 
body knows what he’s tippy-toeing down 
there for.” 

Heard & Understood. But what the 
fans seem to like as much as the social 
commentary is S. & G.’s whimsical abil- 
ity to poeticize about the commonplace. 


In Bookends, they dote wackily on one 
ordinary aspect of urban life in Ar the 
700 
It's a light and tumble journey from 
the East Side to the park 
Just a fine and fancy ramble to the 
<00 
The monkeys stand for honesty, gi 


raffes are 
ind the elephants are kindly but 
they're dumb 
What a eas! You gotta come 
at the 


insincere, 


and see 


zZ00 


S. & G. spend weekends traveling the 
campus circuits and seven days a week 
fighting the notion that they are spokes- 





SIMON & GARFUNKEL 
Mod madrigalists, not pop shouters 


men for their age group. “Nobody 1s 
talking for this generation,” says Si- 
mon. “Nobody says, ‘If you want to 
know what I think talk to Simon & Gar 
funkel.’ Everybody has got his own 
ideas, | don't myself a poet. 
I'm a songwriter. I'm not interested in 
puzzling people for the sake of puzzle- 
ment. I like what I say to be heard 
and understood.” 

Obviously, it is 


consider 


Their record albums 


have sold 3,000,000 copies in a little 
over three years, and their Graduate 
sound track, released in March, shot 


quickly to the No. | spot on the Bill- 
board chart, where it sits stubbornly in 
happy alienation from its competitors. 
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MICROELECTRONICS: a control system to“peck”800 times a second. 


The idea turned us on. 


Eaton Yale & Towne technologists were turned on by the 
problem of precisely controlling the speed of automated 
equipment. So, they designed and patented an electronic 
circuit. ..then used miniature components to produce a 
microelectronic controller. And what do they call it: A 
“peck” system! It “pecks” and checks an eddy-current 
drive to see if the speed is right, then instantaneously ad- 
justs for any variation — up to 800 times a second. O One 
of our control installations at the world’s largest cookie 
bakery makes sure that each cookie, travelling along a 


conveyor, receives a uniform glob of jelly . . . dead center. 






| 
EATON 
YALE & 
TOWNE 


| ine 


Applying advanced technology 
to bring you exciting new products 


Using microelectronics, we are also solving many 
other sophisticated speed control problems. O Practical 
application of advanced technology is what Eaton Yale & 
Towne engineers do best. Special emphasis is given to the 
dynamics of control systems, mate- 
rials movement, transportation, metal- 
lurgy, construction, Security systems, 
and to products for your comfort, con 
venience and safety. For more about 
Eaton Yale & Towne, write today for 
our 28-page book, “PANORAMA.” 
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You're looking down a 330-foot steel tube—floating 
at a San Francisco wharf. After it’s reinforced with 
concrete, it will be towed into the bay—and sunk. 

This is how they’re building the 3’2-mile Trans- 
Bay tube, longest underwater tunnel in the world. 
Fifty-seven sections like this will be sunk and con- 
nected to form the key link in California’s billion- 
dollar Bay Area Rapid Transit system. 

Another key link is the hose system that gives the 


project its air power. B.A.R.T. uses 17,000 feet of 
Goodyear hose to drive an army of air tools. Some 
of these tools apply concrete to underwater sections. 
Others dig the connecting underground tunnels. 
The hose has now survived a year and a half or 
being dragged, scraped and run over by heavy trar- 
fic routed past work sites. It sometimes works ncn- 
stop, Monday morning to Friday night. And it gets 
no maintenance. Yet every foot of it is still in service, 


pFVYEAR 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


and the contractor estimates it will be another year 
before any of it has to be replaced. 

This is one example of how Goodyear rubber 
products are engineered to work harder, last longer. 
For an example closer to home, call your local 
Goodyear Distributor. He has the backing of a rub- 
ber expert who knows your business—the G.T.M. 
(Goodyear Technical Man). 

Goodyear, Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 44316. 








This smooth-flying jetliner 
will whisk you on your way 
in a restful world of speed 
and comfort. 

Whether you're on a 
30-minute commuter trip, 
or a two-hour vacation 


flight, you'll feel and hear 
the relaxing difference from 
takeoff to landing. 

One of the reasons why 
the DC-9 is quieter is 
because we placed its 
powerful fanjet engines 
toward the rear of the 
plane; so no matter where 
you sit, the jet-thrust sound 





is left far behind you. 

Why not let one of our 
silent servants spoil you on 
your next flight? 

Just tell your travel 
agent or airline you'd 
like to fly a quick and 
quiet DC-9, or one of our 
super-luxurious gf 


Super DC-8s. 
MCDONNELL DOUGLAS 2 
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Chemical Transfer of Fear 

Can learning be transferred chemi- 
cally from one animal to another? Sci- 
entists have been arguing the question 
since 1962, when University of Mich- 
igan Psychologist James McConnell re- 
ported that untrained flatworms could 
acquire knowledge by feasting on 
trained worms. Using rats and mice, 
some researchers have achieved exper- 
imental results that seem to prove sta- 
ustically that learning, or memory, can 
indeed be transferred by injecting the 
brain extract of one animal into the 
brain of another. But since the tests 
were difficult to duplicate, the results 
could never be properly validated. Now 
a Baylor University scientist, writing in 
Nature, has reported an experiment that 
could help resolve the controversy. 

Neurochemist Georges Ungar based 
his work on the natural preference of 
rats and mice for the dark; given a 
choice between entering a lighted or a 
dark enclosure, the rat will almost in- 
variably enter the dark one. After con 
structing a short passageway between a 
translucent plastic box and a black box 
with an electrical grid for a floor, Un- 
gar placed rats one at a time into the 
light box. As is their nature, the rats 
scurried into the dark box. They were 
in for a rude shock. Dropping a gate 
that prevented them from running back 
into the tunnel, Ungar sent electric cur- 
rent through the grid floor for five 
seconds, giving them a painful jolt. 
When the gate was lifted, the rats usu- 
ally were only too happy to return to 
the lighted box. The procedure was re- 
peated five times a day for eight days, 
enough to give even the most slow-wit- 
ted rat a fear of the dark, 

Different Intervals. Meanwhile in a 
nonshocking version of his dark-box- 
light-box apparatus, Ungar tested the 
preference of untrained mice for dark- 
ness. Given their choice between a light 
or dark box, the test animals spent an 
average of 138 seconds of a 180-sec- 
ond test period in the dark. 

Ungar then decapitated his fear- 
trained rats, and prepared an extract 
from their brains. He injected the ex- 
tract into the brains of the untrained 
animals and found that the untrained 
mice began to shun darkness, The aver- 
age time that members of one group 
spent in the dark box declined to 98 sec- 
onds when each was injected with three 
tenths of a gram of extract. It went 
down to 67 seconds when the injection 
was increased to six-tenths of a gram, 
and to only 24 seconds when a full 
gram was administered. Other groups in- 
jected with extracts from the brains of 
rats that had been shock-trained for dif- 
ferent intervals of time acquired sim- 
ilar fear of the dark. 

New Connections. After many such 
tests, Ungar concluded that the fear 
had indeed been transferred and that 
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the degree of transfer depended on the 
amount of extract injected. It was also 
affected by the training of the donor rats 
—longer training produced better trans- 
fer—and the interval between training 
and removal of the donor-rat_ brain; 
brain removal too soon after training 
apparently prevented the transfer ma- 
terial from fully developing. 

Further analysis of the extract led 
Ungar to believe that the actual trans- 
fer agents are short amino-acid chains 
called peptides. The peptides, he sug- 
Rests, are synthesized in the brain of 
the donor rats after they are shocked, 
According to theory, they then produce 
new connections between the brain's 
nerve cells, the process that many sci- 
entists associate with learning. Unlike 
previous memory-transfer research, Un- 
gar says, his experiments are “easily 
and rapidly reproducible and yield un- 
equivocal results, which clearly dem- 
onstrate the possibility of a purely 
chemical transfer of some types of ac- 
quired information.” 


SPACE 


The Santa Monica Shot 

Cut off from all but radio contact 
with other human beings, confined to a 
40-ft.-long chamber and breathing the 
same limited supply of oxygen over 
and over, four California college stu- 
dents might as well be in far-off space 
And that is the idea. Ever since they 
were sealed up in a white steel cylinder 
in an outbuilding behind the McDonnell 
Douglas Corp.'s Santa Monica plant 
on Feb, 19, the students have been test- 
ing a life-support system designed for 
future orbital missions that could fast 
for 60 days or longer 

To minimize the amount of oxygen 
necessary to maintain the two-gas at- 
mosphere (44% oxygen, 56% nitrogen) 
that the student crew breathes, the sim- 
ulated spacecraft is equipped with a 
concentrator that pulls exhaled carbon 
dioxide out of the air. The carbon diox- 
ide is combined in a catalytic reactor 
with hydrogen and converted into wa- 
ter and methane. An electrolysis sys- 
tem then decomposes the water into 
oxygen—for breathing—and hydrogen 
that is used to feed the catalytic reac- 
tor. Reluctant to waste even the squeal 
of this chemical pig, McDonnell Doug- 
las engineers are working on spacecraft 
thrusters that can be powered with the 
methane byproduct of the process. 

Charcoal-Filtered. Although 1,200 
Ibs. to 1,500 Ibs. of stored water would 
normally be necessary to sustain a crew 
of four on a 60-day mission, the Cal- 
ifornia students embarked with only 80 
lbs.—plus a 200-Ib. retrieval system that 
recovers water from both urine and 
moisture in the cabin atmosphere. As 
urine ts collected, it is pumped over an 
array of felt wicks. Air is drawn into 
the system from the cabin, heated to 
more than 110° F. and blown across 


the soggy wicks. The heated air, con- 
taining cabin moisture, picks up addi- 
tional moisture from the wicks—leav- 
ing the solids behind. It is next passed 
through a charcoal filter to remove 
odors and then through a condenser, 
which causes the moisture to form wa- 
ter droplets. Finally, the reclaimed water 
is sent through a commercial filter to re- 
move any remaining bacteria and or- 
ganic materials 

While breathing their reclaimed air 
and drinking their reclaimed water, the 
students (who are being paid $3 per 
hour for their trouble) are performing 
other duties that will give space sci- 
entists an insight into the behavior of 
crews on long space missions. Each 
man ts assigned daily make-work chores, 
Such as reading instruments, following 


STUDENTS SIMULATING SPACEMEN 
Using even the squeal of a chemical pig. 


instructions radioed in from outside and 
manipulating controls. At regular in- 
tervals, they take one another's pulse, 
respiration and blood pressure or enter 
a medical instrument unit that enables 
physicians outside the cabin to perform 
a remote-controlled medical checkup. 

Speed Reading. During recreation 
hours, members of the student crew— 
who range in age from 21 to 28, have 
about the same physical and psycho- 
logical qualifications required for astro- 
nauts—go to extreme lengths to avoid 
boredom. They have practiced script-let- 
tering and speed reading (one has pro 
gressed from 350 words to 4,400 words 
per minute), passed questionnaires and 
notes in bottles to the experiment team 
outside, and performed trumpet and 
harmonica duets. 

As the experiment went into its final 
week, McDonnell Douglas scientists re- 
ported, systems were working satisfac- 
torily and crew morale was high. One 
of the biggest complaints to date has 
concerned the urine-derived drinking 
water. Griped the crew: “It tastes flat.” 
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MEDICINE 
a eeeenneeeeerneecemensen eons 


DRUGS 
Pot: Safer than Alcohol? 


More Americans than ever are turn 
ing On with marijuana. Most of them 
are under 21, but an astonishing num- 
ber of adult citizens are 
also using “sticks” or “joints” or “grass.” 
Obviously no one knows the total, since 
possession of a 


respectable 


single cigarette is a 
crime. But Commissioner James L. God- 
dard of the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration cites estimates that as many 
as 20 million Americans may have used 
marijuana at one time, while 400,000— 
some say as many as 3,000,000—may 
now be smoking it regularly 
The vast majority of users 
that marijuana is simply an 


declare 
escape 


worldwide. As the plants ripen, their 
flower and heads exude a resin 
that contains the highest natural con 
centration of active cannabis chemicals 
The pure resin is hashish, a combina 
tion of powerful chemicals. Hashish, 
by Giordano's own testimony, rarely 
reaches the U.S 

What the Mexicans christened mar 
yuana (literally “Mary Jane”) is a vari 
able combination of cannabis 
seed heads with leaves and chopped-up 
stalks. At best, say U.S. pharmacolo- 
gists, the mixture is only about 
tenth as strong as hashish. Marijuana is 
illegally imported into the U.S., mainly 
from Mexico, either 
form of pressed bricks, called 
(for kilos), weighing 2.2 Ibs 


seed 


female 


one- 


loose or in the 
“keys” 
Connois 


PETER POLYMENAK 





MANHATTAN MARIJUANA PARTY 
Also available in salads and brownies. 


hatch, probably no more dangerous- 
even if less tasty—than alcohol. Smok- 
ing pot, they say, should be as socially 
and legally acceptable as drinking cock- 
tails or highballs. In this they are sup 
ported by a growing number of physi- 
cians, psychologists, sociologists and 
criminologists, But they are vigorously 
opposed by both U.S. and state law-en 
forcement officers. Notable among these 
is Commissioner Henry L. Giordano of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, who 
sees the use of Marijuana as “a vice 
which draws with it a train of depravi- 
ty stretching far into the future.” 
Rarely Hashish. Which side is right? 
The fact is that although man has been 
using Marijuana or related products for 
5,000 years, medical science still knows 
too little about it. Research—even on 
animals—is hampered by red tape writ- 
fen into restrictive laws and lack of a 
standardized natural product 
Compounding the confusion, mari- 
juana itself is an inexact term. All mari- 
juana comes from the female hemp 
plant, Cannabis sativa, which grows 
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seurs strain out the coarse stalks before 
rolling it into cigarettes or packing it 
loosely into long-stemmed, cooler-smok 
ing pipes. For $5, anyone almost any 
where can buy enough through his of 
fice boy or teen-age offspring to make 
SIX Cigarettes 

Overexpectation. As with alcohol, it 
can be used in a variety of ways and 
to a variety of degrees. Like their fa 
thers and mothers, who learned to hold 
their liquor in college, today’s young- 
sters have to learn how, when, where 
and why to use how much mariyuana 
A common experience is to feel no ef- 
fect whatsoever the first time marijua 
na is used, Quite contrary to the effects 
of alcohol'’s first use, this is probably a 
result of overexpectation, apprehension 
about the unknown, and the pervasive 
awareness of doing something illegal 
This last aspect is one reason that pho- 
tographed pot parties often look fur- 
tive and clandestine. “The first time | 
ever smoked pot, I got upset, fright 
ened and sick,” says a mid-thirtyish 
Chicago housewife. 





A San Francisco architect got his 
first fraction of an ounce of pot as a 
gilt. He and his date did a ham-handed 
job of rolling joints that dripped leaves 
at both ends. Somehow they smoked 
them. What happened? “Exactly noth- 
ing. The next night we rolled four joints 
and got down to some serious smoking. 
After about 20 minutes, I began to feel 
Slightly high, as though I was begin- 
ning to be high on alcohol. My head 
and feet felt lighter. It felt like I was 
walking wobbly—which, it turned out, 
wasn't so.’ 

Varied Effects. Once a marijuana 
smoker (or eater; marijuana can be 
mixed into such and 
brownies) becomes accustomed to pot, 
varies according to the in- 

true 
joints 


foods as salads 
the effect 
dividual. The same, of 
of alcohol. “The number of 
smoked depends on the mood and the 
group,” says the Chicago housewife. “I 
remember one musical evening 
when three of us went through 14 sticks 
I remember another when 20 of us 
smoked three.” She can get high 
on two Scotches, and has on occasion 
drunk enough liquor to pass out. “But,” 
she says, “the high on liquor is much 
rougher and harder. I've never passed 
out on pot, and never done anything 
that I didn’t remember or wouldn't have 
done while not smoking. With pot, you 
have much better control over your 
senses and actions.” 

Medically, alcohol is a depressant; 
sO Is manjuana. Therefore, it often de- 
presses libido. But the offsetting release 
of inhibitions can make sex 
ceptable and enjoyable—although mar 
yuana ts no aphrodisiac 

“Eventually,” says the San Francisco 
architect, “my first’ marijuana high 
turned into a laughing jag that was in- 
fectious. Each of us roared at the oth- 
er’s antics. We put on phono- 
graph records and were captured utterly 
by the music. Eventually we grew af 
fectionate and made love. I have since 
taken marijuana many times around at- 
tractive girls with whom I shared no 
emotional relationship, and there was 
no sexual attraction to speak of 

“Marijuana defies quantification by 
its very essence; you must learn to han 
dle it comfortably, Almost always. it 
makes us hungry, and we eat ravenously 

just about anything, all of which 
tastes much better than before, 
since the senses for some reason seem 
to be more on the beam.” 

Strawberry Ice Cream. There is such 
a thing as too much pot, and such a 


course, 1s 


calm, 


only 


more ac- 


some 


ever 


thing as getting “stoned” on it. Stoned 
on alcohol, the ordinary social drunk 
can become maudlin, irrational. inco 


herent and perhaps physically ill, A 
smoker who has had too much pot, 
says the San Franciscan, tends to be 


come “quite anxious, overly self-con- 
scious and very ill at ease. These are 
usually intensely personal discomforts 


that are hard to articulate, but they are 
usually short-lived—say, two hours long 
at the most. I have had very moving il- 
lusory experiences under pot too. These 
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aren't true medical hallucinations, since 
I knew full well at the time that they 
were the results of my intoxication and 
would pass.” But he insists, as do most 
pot smokers, that there is not a trace 
of morning-after hangover. 

From his own experience, the ar- 
chitect has decided that “pot certainly 
isn’t addictive in the normal sense. For 
those who like it, it’s as habit-forming 
as strawberry ice cream to people who 
love that dessert. Since my first try, I 
have gone as much as six months with- 
out so much as a puff.” 

It was just this sort of undramatic re- 
port, repeated time and time again, that 
led Dr. Goddard to make some top-of- 
the-head remarks to students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota last fall. “Wheth- 
er or not marijuana is a more dangerous 
drug than alcohol is debatable—I don't 
happen to think it is.” 

Two Vices for One? Then there are 
the physicians and lawmen, like Com- 
missioner Giordano, who indict mar- 
yuana on three counts; 1) it builds up 
an addictive need for continued use, 2) 
it leads often and almost inevitably to 
the use of hard narcotics such as her- 
oin or to LSD,* 3) it impairs mental 
functioning at least temporarily and 
may damage the mind permanently or 
even destroy all rational mentation 

Except for Item 2, there are obvi- 
ously parallel charges that can be lev- 
eled at the excessive use of alcohol. 
But Giordano declares: “Surely it is 
not valid to justify the adoption of a 
new vice by trying to show that it is 
no worse than a presently existing one.” 

But are the charges true? The an- 
swer, in view of the dearth of scientific 
research, Cannot yet be conclusive. But 
there is significant evidence in the his- 
tory of marijuana during the hundred- 
odd years before 1967, when it was 
commonly prescribed for sedation. se- 
nile insomnia, menstrual disorders, ep- 
ilepsy, severe neuralgia and migraine 

No Withdrawal. One who has in- 
tensively studied the 100-years record 
is Dr. Tod H. Mikuriya, now a psy- 
chiatrist in private practice in San Fran 
cisco but last year a consultant on can- 
nabis research to the National Institute 
of Mental Health. All the evidence from 
a century’s medicinal use, says Dr, Mi- 
kuriva, shows that the drug is not a 
narcotic in the medical sense. It is not 
physiologically addicting, so there are 
no withdrawal pangs. There is little or 
no buildup of tolerance that would lead 
to the use of increasing doses, as is the 
case with the true narcotics opium, 
its refined extracts (heroin, morphine, 
codeine) and their synthetic substitutes 
Additionally, Dr. Mikuriya reported, 
cannabis is so nearly nonpoisonous that 


* Dr. Maimon Cohen, geneticist at the State 
University of New York at Buflalo, reported 





last week that in a study of 220 LSD users, be 
tween 70 and 80° showed chromosomal 
damage in their blood cells—four times the 
normal rate. What is more, he said, babies of 
women who had taken LSD during the first 
three months of pregnancy showed increased 


chromosome breaks in body cells 
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to kill one mouse requires 40,000 times 
the dose that makes a man high By con- 
trast, 20 times the relaxant dose of 
alcohol can kill a man. 

What of the fears that marijuana use 
will inevitably create an appetite for 
more dangerous drugs? Even marijua- 
na’s defenders concede that most her- 
oin addicts and LSD users have tried 
marijuana first, but they deny there is 
a cause-and-effect relationship. Most 
likely, they say, the disturbed individ- 
ual seeking to escape will start with 
alcohol or the cheapest and most readi- 
ly available drug, which happens to be 
pot. If he later takes to heroin, he 
would eventually have done so anyway 

Some evidence against the stepping- 
stone argument came a fortnight ago 
from Giordano’s own Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. The number of known hard 
drug addicts, said Giordano, increased 


SS 


ful drug. A possible reaction in a dis- 
turbed but not psychotic person is to 
become ‘strung out’ psychologically 
dependent on marijuana.” 

University of Chicago Psychiatrist Je- 
rome Jaffe says flatly that he has nei- 
ther seen nor heard of any admissions 
to mental wards that seemed to result 
from marijuana. But he concedes that 
there may be mental or brain damage 
from long-continued, high-dosage use 
of more potent cannabis preparations 
such as hashish 

Extreme Dosage. Last week, at a Chi 
cago conference on psychedelic drugs, 
Dr. Donald R. Jasinski of the National 
Institute of Mental Health reperted that 
he had produced LSD-like symptoms 
with tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). one 
of the purified active ingredients in can- 
nabis. The test patient, he said. de- 
veloped visual hallucinations, distortions 


RALM £ 





MANHATTAN DATING BAR ON A BUSY NIGHT 
Some say this high can be harder and rougher. 


from 59,720 in 1966 to 62,045 at the 
end of 1967, or 3%. Moreover. the 
number of new addicts detected rose 
only from 6,047 to 6,417. If only one 
in a hundred of the potheads had 
switched to heroin last year, the in- 
crease would have been far greater 
Strung Out. Most physicians agree 
that the only physical effect of marijua- 
na smoking is temporary impairment of 
visual and muscular coordination. As 
for mental effects, a few psychiatrists re 
gard marijuana as a mild hallucinogen 
or mild psychedelic, but they are virtu 
ally unanimous in insisting that they 
have never seen a severe illness (psycho- 
sis) brought on by marijuana—in sharp 
contrast’ with the frequency of such 
breakdowns among people on LSD. D1 
Duke Fisher, of the U.C.L.A Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute, says: “When normal 
people take marijuana, there's no ad 
verse reaction. When pre-psychotic peo 
ple take it, there can be a serious psy 
chotic reaction, but then marijuana is 
only a catalyst, and often only in con- 
Junction with LSD or some other power- 


of sensory perception, loss of insight, 
muscle rigidity and muteness. “He later 
related that he saw himself shrivel down 
to a doll, and witnessed his own fu- 
neral,” said Dr. Jasinski. To Dr. Harris 
Isbell of the Federal Addiction Research 
Center in Lexington, Ky., Dr. Jasinski’s 
experiments “definitely indicated that 
the psychotic effects of THC are de 
pendent on dosage.” 

Even though the average U.S. mar- 
uana user is unlikely to get his hands 
on hashish, let alone refined THC, con- 
siderable research must be done into 
the properties of all cannabis prepara- 
tions before legalization of marijuana 
can be rationally considered. Action in 
this direction is obviously needed: like 
Prohibition’s Volstead Act, current anti- 
Marijuana laws only result in the arrest 
of increasing thousands of young Amer 
icans each year without any deterrent 
effect. The use of marijuana is fast be- 
coming a social phenomenon rather 
than a legal nuisance, but medical sci- 
ence and the law have not kept up 
with the change. 
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MODERN LIVING 





FASHION 
Nudity Plus 


“If I bare the back any more,” says 
Seventh Avenue Designer Chester 
Weinberg, “I may be jailed.” He ex- 
aggerates but little: the backs of some 
of his latest dresses are cut away right 
down to the coccyx. Weinberg’s flirta- 
tion with the lower limits of modesty 
only makes him one of the crowd. Rare- 
ly have so many designers been so 
intent on uncovering so much; and as 
a result, fashions this summer will be 
the breeziest and barest in memory. 

Diahann Carroll offered television 
watchers a sneak preview of what is to 
come when she appeared in last week's 
Academy Awards show in Arnold Scaa- 
si’s gown with a V neck cut extraor- 





CARROLL IN SCAASI 





neckline to focus more attention on his 
bare midriffs, which expose a good ten 
inches of tummy and torso. 

Among the sexiest of the new bare 
fashions are the clinging mat-jersey cre- 
ations of Nan Herzlinger, 36, who has 
been designing on Seventh Avenue for 
just three years. Whether it be a purple- 
bloomer at-home costume or a short 
white cocktail dress, she slashes the 
neck well below the bustline and the 
back even lower, laces the precarious 
bodice together by wrapping it with 13 
feet of jersey string. The seductive ef- 
fect is straight out of a seraglio. 

Dulled Senses. Such is the mood for 
nude that Rudi Gernreich, whose chif- 
fon see-through blouse was greeted by 
cries of outrage in 1964, is confidently 
planning to try it again this fall, at- 


GEN MARTIN 


BARE MIDRIFF BY PARNIS 


dinarily low, wide and handsome. Vogue 
readers have already been treated to a 
full-page photo of Young Model Pe- 
nelope Tree wearing Yves St. Laurent’s 
sheer organza see-through blouse with 
nothing underneath it. “It's the hottest 
thing we've had for years,” Ber- 
nard Goodman, vice president of Sport- 
whirl. which has 80,000 of its 
Jeanne Campbell-designed see-through 
blouses so far this year 

13 Feet of String. Bare midriffs 
abound. Adele Simpson, who likes to 
hitch together the top and bottom of 
her bare-midriff dresses with gold 
chains, says, “Women want their bodies 
to speak after they have gone in for 
the exercise, the Massage, the diet. They 
want to show off another thing 
they have been working all day on— 
their tan.” For James Galanos, the bare 
midriff means skimpy bra tops worn 
with long evening skirts. Bare midriffs 
are also fine by Mollie Parnis, who 
links together the bra tops with. silk 
Knots or a big ring. Donald Brooks 
adds demure long sleeves and a high 


says 


sold 


also 
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Flirtation with the lower limits. 


taching it to tweed skirts. “This time,” 
predicts Gernreich, “it will be received 
without shock. The bare-bosom look 
certainly isn't totally accepted yet, but 
in another five years it will be.” 

Perhaps. But men-about-town who 
have already seen the see-through blouse 
at private cocktail and dinner parties re- 
port that, while the first encounter is a 
head-snapper, repeated exposure dulls 
the senses. After a few summers of bare- 
ness, the most enticing woman a few 
seasons hence may well turn out to be 
the one cloaked head to foot in a shape- 
less North African djellaba 


THE TELEPHONE 
“Hello, Mobile” 


Broadway Producer Hillard Elkins 
was strolling beside Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park last week when he got an 
itch to speak with the man directing 
the revival of his musical Golden Boy, 
in rehearsal at the George Abbott The- 
ater some 20 blocks away. Elkins sat 
down on the nearest bench, opened his 





BLOOMER DRESS BY HERZLINGER 


briefcase and picked up the telephone 
“Hello, mobile. Come in, please. This 
is JL 5-5035," he began, and in mo- 
ments the director was on the other 
end of the line 

Elkins is one of 30-odd men so far 
who have bought Portatronic Systems 
Inc.'s new 19-lb. Portable Executive 
Telephone (PET), the first wireless, ful- 
ly portable phone. “It’s there when I 
need it,” explains Elkins, who believes 
that it will come in particularly handy 
when he is driving rented cars or is on 
location for movies. “The phone is a se- 
rious business weapon for me,” adds 
TV Program Packager Larry Spangler, 
who carries his briefcase phone every- 
where, was glad that he did so recently 
when he received a long-distance call 
On an outdoor paddle-tennis court con- 
firming an urgent appointment. 

All it takes to play James Bond with 
the portable phone is 1) $2,160 and 2) 
GLACK STAR 


STEVE SCHAFIRO 








WEINBERG’S BACKLESS, 
CAMPBELL'S SEE-THROUGH 


a license from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which is granted 
once the applicant proves that he is a 
U.S, citizen and able to operate the 
equipment properly. Not that the brief- 
case portable—really a miniaturized car 
phone—is difficult to use. The user 
pushes a row of eleven buttons, one 
after another, until he finds an open 
channel (on a busy channel, he can over- 
hear the conversation). He then holds 
down a transmission switch on the hand- 
set and gives the mobile operator his 
call, which is completed over regular 
telephone lines. Incoming calls are an- 
nounced by a buzzer and a light 

The unit, which shares its channels 
with car phones, operates in the 150- 
megahertz band. It has an output of 25 
watts, which makes it normally service- 
able within 30 miles of a mobile op- 
erator. No matter how distressing the 
conversation turns out to be, profanity 
is not advisable. The FCC prohibits 
swearing, and mobile operators are 
quick to interrupt when the language 
turns blue 
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Again this year 

our policy owners 

will share the biggest 
dividend package ever. 


J 


It's a mighty big $245,000,000. And 
every dollar goes to our policy owners. 


That's because we're a mutual company 
—no stockholders, And thanks to 
record-high dividends in recent years, 
the cost of our life insurance to millions 
of policy owners is currently at an 
all-time low. 


We're proud of our dividend record. It 
goes back well over a century. During 
this time, we've become one of the 
world's largest and strongest financial 
corporations. 


Today, we have policy owners sharing in 
our dividend package in all 50 states; 

in Canada and in Puerto Rico, too. And 
everywhere, our well-trained Agents are 
on hand to help you plan your family's 
financial security. 


Get in touch with the New York Life 
Agent in your community. Let him show 
you the way to a more secure future. 


New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 





The only thing that goes aboard a scheduled plane 
before Air Express is U.S. Air Mail. And that means 
we’re on the first flight available. 

How does Air. Express rate this Special priority? 
It’s because we're a unique combination of every 
scheduled airline and REA Express. 

And since we're the only ones with this Special 


Air Express, right after Air Mail. 









combination, we can offer shippers some other spe- 
cial things. Like rates on shipments from 5 to 50 
pounds that are frequently even less than truck. 

Don’t take chances with second-rate shipping 
Services. Be sure your product takes second place 
only to Uncle Sam. 


All it takes is a phone call to Air Express. 


Air Express & 


Division of REA Express 





SPORT 
mere eee 


FISHING 


Light Fantastic 

To non-fishermen, Ernest Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea may 
be just another fish story. Not to Rob- 
ert Clarke, 58, a civil engineer for whom 
a pleasant afternoon of trolling off Ar- 
gus Bank, Bermuda, recently turned into 
a Hemingwayesque adventure. It was 
4:45 when Skipper Russell Young of 
the charter boat Sea Wolfe hollered 
“Strike!” as a reel, loaded with 800 
yds. of 30-Ib.-test_ monofilament line, 
began to sing. Clarke grabbed the rod, 
set the hook, and gaped with astonish- 
ment as a monstrous blue marlin leaped 
clear of the water. “My God,” breathed 
Young. “A 450-pounder, at least!” 

It was an epic battle. Hour after 
hour, while day turned to night and 
night to day, Clarke and the great fish 
fought it out at opposite ends of a slen- 
der nylon thread no thicker than a 
pencil mark. Seven times the marlin 
jumped—great bill-slashing leaps that 
carried it 10 ft, into the air. A dozen 
times, while Skipper Young deftly 
backed and turned the boat, Clarke ma- 
neuvered the marlin to within 50 yds. 
of Sea Wolfe, only to have the fish 
launch a run that stripped 500 yds. of 
line off the reel in the space of sec- 
onds. The duel went on until 1 p.m., 
when, after 20 hr. and 15 min. in the 
fighting chair, Clarke felt his line Zo 
slack. The violently thrashing marlin 
had finally managed to chafe through 
the thin’ monofilament and escape. 
Clarke and Young headed for home. 

Desperately disappointed? Naturally. 
And yet there was glory enough in the 
losing fight. Both angler and skipper be- 
long to a proliferating new breed of salt- 
water sportsman; the light-tackle fisher- 
man, to whom the fight is more 
important than the catch, and sport 
means giving the fish a sporting chance. 

Up the Mountain. Not so long ago, 
most game-fish anglers favored lines 
testing at 80 to 130 Ibs. of pressure be- 
fore they would break, heavy, inch- 
thick rods, and big 9/0 to 12/0 reels 
almost powerful enough to winch in a 
whale. But after a fisherman had caught 
his first dozen sailfish, and heaved 
enough tuna on the deck to Keep the 
family in sandwiches for years, what 
Sport was there left in the game? What 
was left was to match the tackle to the 
fish—and watch his smoke. The 70-lb. 
white marlin that died like a guppy on 
the end of 130-lb, line suddenly came 
alive when the rig was reduced to 30 
Ib., flashing across the ocean in wild 
greyhounding leaps: the 50-Ib. wahoo 
that expired without a peep on the end 
of 80-Ib, test lived up to his name on 
20 Ib.; the 10-Ib. bonefish that rolled 
belly up on 20 Ib. became a raging 
demon on 6-Ib, or better still, 4-Ib. test, 
ripping off line so fast that it sounded 
like a sheet tearing. Says Pete Per- 
inchief of Bermuda's top-rated Anglers 
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Club, which hosts an annual tournament 
limited to 30 Ib. and under: “If a guy 
down here says he’s using anything 
heavier than 30, we ask him if he’s turn- 
ing commercial—going out for meat, 
ya’ know.” 

The light-tackle aficionado may hook 
ten fish for every one he catches. But 
the one is worth it. Last August, off 
Conception Bay, Newfoundland, Vet- 
eran Angler Lee Wulff, 63, set a world 
record by landing a 597-Ib. bluefin tuna 
on 50-Ib.-test line. Wulff played that 
bulldog of the deep for 134 hr, before 
finally coaxing it to gaff. “Now I know,” 
he sighed afterward, “what a guy feels 


MRS, ANDERSON & RECORD 
Only meat hunters haul on hawsers. 





like when he has climbed a mountain 
for the first time.” 

What's more, the mountain is there 
for everyone. No one but a weight lift- 
er or a masochist can pretend to enjoy 
wrestling with a heavy reel that spans 
6 in. across and weighs 104 Ibs.—as- 
suming they can afford the cost (up to 
$800 for the biggest Fin-Nor model). 
Yet a six-year-old youngster or a 60- 
year-old grandmother can play all day 
with a little 24/O reel and a rod as sup- 
ple as a willow wand. Last February 
Mrs. Evelyn M. Anderson, 60, a Glen- 
dale, Calif., housewife, boated a 353-Ib. 
black marlin on 12-lb. line off Pinas 
Bay, Panama—thereby breaking a year- 
old record held by none other than her 
husband. The feat qualified her for 
membership in sport fishing’s most pres- 
tigious organization: the Ten-to-One 
Club, started in 1960 by the Miami 
Beach Rod and Reel Club and limited 
to “those anglers who, unaided, set the 
hooks, fight and bring to gaff a fish 
Weighing ten times the wet test of the 
line used.” 

In eight 164 anglers 


years, only 


= 


around the world have qualified for the 
Ten-to-One Club. Notable among them 
is Florida’s Stu Apte, 37, a Pan Amer- 
ican pilot and professional fisherman 
on the side, who qualified with an 82- 
Ib. Pacific sailfish on threadlike 5-Ib. 
test. In Australia, the Sydney Game 
Fishing Club has just started a Fifteen- 
to-One Club, and President John S. 
Quill says: “In the past year, a dozen 
fishermen would have qualified.” 
Twang & Plane. It takes genuine skill 
and some luck. No serious pressure 
can be exerted on the line; yet the fish 
cannot be permitted to strip too much 
off the reel, or the fragile line may 
break just from its own weight in the 
water. Light-tackle anglers try to dis- 
tract and turn a running fish by twang- 
ing the taut line with their fingers; if 
the fish persists in running, they must 
rev up their boat engines and give chase, 
trying to retrieve enough line to get 
the fish back under control. A heavy 


ZWIRZ FIGHTING TARPON WITH FLY ROD 


fish that chooses to sound deep instead 
of run is even tougher: the fisherman ei- 
ther has to wait it out or attempt to 
“plane” the fish to the surface, by tight- 
ening the drag on his line right to the 
breaking point, running the boat rapid- 
ly forward and back in hopes, general 
ly futile, of starting the fish up. 

If that seems a quixotic pastime, con- 
sider the fishermen who set out armed 
with nothing more substantial than fly 
rods basically designed for fresh-water 
trout. Surprisingly, they sometimes 
make a catch. Off Ecuador last year, 
Lee Wulff patiently cast to 20 striped 
marlin before he finally snagged a 148- 
Ib. beauty with his $12 fly rod and $20 
reel, That fight took a mere 4! hours. 
Stu Apte has a 151-lb. tarpon to his 
credit, caught on a fly rod with a 12-Ib.- 
test leader. Bob Zwirz, 42, a fishing 
writer, actually used the same fly rod 
last year to catch a S-Ib. brook trout in 
Canada and a 92-lb. tarpon in Florida. 

By rights, that ought to be the ulti- 
mate in light-tackle technique. Not 
quite. The palm goes to an Aussie 
named Peter Boadby. Fishing for bait 
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fish off Brisbane, Boadby cast his line 
and accidently hooked a passing great 
white shark near the tail. Blissfully un 
aware that it had been hooked, the 
shark swam on, then made a U-turn 


and headed back, obviously figuring to 


Jo a little bait fishing itself. Anxious to 
retrieve his line, Boadby leaned over 
I shark and 


thereupon tech- 


C 


the gunwale, gafled the 


\ 
trussed it to his boat 


nically setting a light-tackle record that 


is likely to remain unchallenged for 
quite some time, Boadby’s line was 6-lb 
test monofilament. The shark weighed 


1.039 Ibs 


BASEBALL 
Plus Ca Change 


The French are fond of saying that 
the more things change, the more they 
stav the same. Too bad the French 


don’t care about baseball their old saw 











suggests that they have a natural feel 
ing for how the game goes 

As the 1968 season got under 
last week, Carl Yastrzemski, who clout- 
ed 44 home runs for the Boston Red 
Sox last year, picked up right where 
he lett off by belting two in his very 
first ime. Harmon Killebrew, wh 
matched Yaz with 44 for the Minnes« 
ta Twins, also collected two homers 
ist week, although he needed two 
games to get them. New York's Mel 
Stottlemyre pitched shutout tn the 
Yankees’ home opener—just as he did 
in 1967, when the Yanks proceeded to 
lose 90 of their next 161 games. The 
New York Mets lost, as always. And 
the St. Louis Cardinals won 

That's not to there were no 


> old Philadelphia Athletics 
who became the Kansas City 
the Oakland Athletics and they 
don't look ver‘ A fellow 
rry Shepard, pitching coach 
last vear of the Phi 
managing the Pittsburgh Pirates in place 
of Danny Murtaugh, and 


Athletics 


ire now 





impressive 
named La 


ladelphia Phillies, is 





30-odd other 








coaches have switched jobs. Yankee 
Manager Ralph Houk was crowins 
about the new faces on his ball club 
six all told, with three in the starti 


ine-up—and his new go-go offense 
Ove! 
the surprises was Roger Marts. For once 
talking He 


t afford to prices 


in the National League, one of 


Ss not about retirir 


not at those 





real change for the World Cham 
non St, Louis Cardinals is the size of 
their swelling paychecks. Outfielder 


Maris is getting the 
owest-paid player in the Cards’ regular 
line-up (Shortstop Dal Maxvill) will col 
ect $37,500; and the total payroll for 
$565,000, For that 


kind of money, Owner Gussie Busch ob- 


$75,000 this vear 





the starting nine 1s 


viously expects handsome results—and 
so far, at least, he seems to be getting 
them. In two victories over Atlanta last 
week, the Redbirds pummeled f 
Braves pitchers for twelve runs and 
base hits, then chorused happily in the 
locker room: “Only a hundred 


Wins to go!” 








more 
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STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 


No US exercises no elaborate gym 





equipm no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength to broaden your 


shoulders to Increase your lung capacity 





to trim your waistline to develop 
vigor. Now the e method of Isometric 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 


Olympic Team and other world-famous ath 














letes can help YOU build a powerful physique 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more 
Unlike ordinar isometric contraction de 
vice the TENSOLATOR® combit both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and vou feel like a new man. Fast? We guar 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re 
quired f ') and 25¢ to cover postage 





and hand THOYLO CORPORA 
TION, Dept. AN-6, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 1001 
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The name of the Scotch 
is Ballantine’s. 


But the name isn’t as im- 
portant as the taste. 


You Ballantine’s drinkers 
know that Ballantine’s tastes 
the way fine Scotch whisky 
should. 


Which is why, after all, 
our name /s important. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Responsibility Amid Emotion 


“Grief,” “shock,” “shame’’—the 
words appeared over and over again in 
the nation’s press after the assassination 
of Martin Luther King. “We are be- 
coming in the eyes of the world, and 
to an alarming degree in fact,” said the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, “a violent 
nation of violent people, given to a 
disregard for life that must shame de- 
cent people here and throughout the 
world.” Most papers declared that it 
was time for a nationwide soul search- 
ing. The assassination “demands the 
most sober reflection,” editorialized the 
Los Angeles Times, “the deepest na- 
tional self-examination.” 

But one commentator, at least, 
warned against going too far. “The man 
who killed King was sick,” wrote Max 
Lerner, “and there are a lot of sick peo- 
ple in America. But it is folly to jump 
from this to a total indictment of a 
total nation.” The wave of mourning 
that has swept the nation, continued 
Lerner, is “composed of equal parts of 
authentic sorrow, of guilt feelings and 
the fake-hypocritical. There are blacks 
who, after his death, made a mystique 
of destroying the cities he wanted to 
save, and there are whites so guilt-rid- 
den and impassioned that their feeling 
about the burning cities is ‘Let them 
burn.’ Expression of anger is under- 
standable, but the “prolonged assault” 
against the city of Washington could 
“no longer be explained as a catharsis 
but only as the beginnings of an ad- 
venturist effort at guerrilla war.” 

To William F, Buckley, King’s meth- 
od of defying the law may have con- 
tributed to his martyrdom. “It is a ter- 
rifying thought that most likely the 
cretin who leveled his rifle on the head 
of King may have absorbed the talk, 
so freely available, about the suprem- 
acy of the individual conscience, such 
talk as Martin Luther King, God rest 
his troubled soul, had so widely and so 
indiscriminately made.” 

Mask for Tensions. A few commen- 
tators eloquently separated the man 
from the martyr. In Newsday, Frank 
Lynn recalled “two terrifying hours” in 
Philadelphia, Miss., site of the slaying 
of the three civil rights workers, when 
King led 200 marchers through the 
streets. Cursed, clubbed, spat on by vi- 
cious whites unrestrained by police, 
King “refused to bow to the passion of 
the moment” and continued to march 
without faltering or fighting back. 

“He was a strange man,” noted Col- 
umnist James J. Kilpatrick, longtime 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, 
“the hardest of all the Negro leaders 
or a reporter to get to know. It was pos- 
sible to joke with Thurgood Marshall, 
philosophize with Roy Wilkins, rem- 
inisce with James Farmer, but King 
remained an impenetrable figure. His 
faintly Oriental face was a calm mask 





for the tensions that surged unceasingly 
within him. Yet he was the bravest 
man I ever knew in public life. During 
the terrible days that followed upon 
the school desegregation ruling, no 
white Southerner ever matched a frac- 
tion of his courage. To watch one of 
his marches was to sense the awesome 
power of strong character combined 
with high purpose. This is the way it 
must have been, one reflected, when 
the early Christians braved the hate 
and ridicule of Rome.” 

Interestingly, the Negro press dis- 
played a more restrained grief than the 
white press, confirming perhaps the Wall 
Street Journal’s judgment that “White 
America may have been more shocked 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


MAULDIN 


“THE ODD THING ABOUT ASSASSINS, 
DR. KING, IS THAT THEY THINK 
THEY'VE KILLED YOU” 


than Black America at the assassination. 
To Negroes, the slaying of Dr. King, 
many observers suggest, was just an- 
other injustice, however horrific.” A few 
papers like In Sepia Dallas speculated: 
“Just imagine if all the bigots were sud- 
denly assassinated.” But most empha- 
sized King’s lifelong quest for racial 
brotherhood. “It is our fervent hope,” 
said the Michigan Chronicle, “that his 
death will be a signal for deeper com- 
mitment to what he lived and worked 
for. It would be compounding the trag- 
edy of his death if it were a signal for 
an orgy of violence. It would be a de- 
nial of all he had hoped for.” 

Too Tense to Think. One Negro pa- 
per, the Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, 
was perhaps the soberest of all the na- 
tion’s press. “The American Caucasian 
has lost the best friend he ever had,” 
wrote the paper, Beyond that it would 
not comment. Said the paper's chief edi- 
torial writer: “The Herald-Dispatch 
does not propose to discuss Dr. King 
and his activities in the wake of a 
$500 million funeral—a real Hollywood 
production. This production has creat- 





ed entirely too much emotion. When 
people are emotional, they are unable 
to think or to reason. We plan to dis- 
cuss it in three weeks, when our minds 
are less tense.” 


MAGAZINES 


Price of Consistency 

The Reporter magazine presented a 
steadfast face to the world. From the 
day it started in 1949, its standards of 
journalism were high, its contributors 
stayed close to the facts, and it en- 
thusiastically accepted the postwar role 
of the U.S. as a world arbiter and stan- 
dard-setter. As the years rolled by, how- 
ever, many liberals became disenchanted 
with U.S. action as international po- 
liceman or bored with straight report- 
ing and turned instead to the more 
sensational outpourings of the New 
Left. But the Reporter, personified by 
Publisher Max Ascoli, never wavered. 
Last week it paid the price of con- 
sistency by announcing it would cease 
publication in June. 

For Ascoli, 69, the final blow was 
the abuse heaped upon him because of 
his support of the U.S. position in 
Asia and Viet Nam. In a recent issue, 
he lamented the loss of onetime friends 
and the “feeling of loneliness” it gave 
him. Though subscribers stayed steady 
at 210,000, their identity changed; As- 
coli feels that he was losing liberal and 
academic readers and that the loss was 
causing publishing houses to reduce 
their advertising. Ad pages, which stood 
at a moderately money-losing 543 in 
1963, dropped to a painfully money-los- 
ing 401 last year. 

One-Man Show. Ascoli and his wife 
Marion Rosenwald, a Sears, Roebuck 
heiress, wearied of making up deficits. 
Very much the editorial autocrat, As- 
coli had trouble grooming a successor. 
He hired a succession of distinguished 
editors: Harlan Cleveland, Theodore H. 
White, Theodore Draper, Irving Kris- 
tol. But none of them stayed very long. 
Through it all, the Reporter remained 
steady, sober, unsensational. 

Various publishing houses offered to 
buy the Reporter and keep it going, 
but Ascoli considered it too much of a 
“one-man show” to sell it. He says that 
“My answer to them was: Is your 
daughter for sale?" He even hopes to 
keep the copyright of the name after 
the magazine folds. The Reporter, how- 
ever, will not completely disappear from 
view. “I'm not abandoning ship,” in- 
sists Ascoli. Two topnotch reporters, 
Meg Greenfield and Denis Warner, will 
be transferred to Harper's magazine, 
which is striving energetically to keep 
up with the times. Ascoli will con- 
tribute a regular column and write 
books—though he will doubtless remain 
out of tune. In the current Reporter, 
he bids farewell to yet another friend 
on the subject of Viet Nam: President 
Johnson. L.B.J., he writes, has “run out 
on his pledge to the people of South 
Viet Nam and run out on the Amer- 
ican electorate.” 
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EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITIES 


Community of Scholars 

When Physicist Frederick Seitz, 56. 
becomes president of Manhattan’s 
Rockefeller University on July 1, he 
will be taking over a 14-year-old school 
that has only 138 students. For Seitz, 
who has been head of the National 
Academy of Sciences since 1962, it 
will hardly be a professional step back- 
ward. Rockefeller University not only 
ranks as one of the world’s leading cen- 
ters of scientific research, but is also a 
unique educational phenomenon—a 
graduate university that gives no grades, 
charges no tuition, confers nothing ex- 
cept doctoral degrees. 

R.U., as its students call it, was found- 
ed by John D. Rockefeller in 1901 as 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Since that time, its hospital 
and laboratories overlooking the East 
River have attracted some of the world’s 
most eminent scientists. Rockefeller re- 
searchers, including eight Nobel prize- 
winners (four of them still on the staff), 
have produced such breakthroughs as 
the identification of the Rh blood fac- 
tor and the discovery that a tumor can 
be induced by a virus 

Remaining Small. Under retiring 
President Detlev (“Det”) W. Bronk, 70, 
the research center became a university 
as well. To inject “the vitality of youth 
that students bring,” Physiologist Bronk 
set up a small graduate school in 1954, 
a year after he became president; in 
1965 he had Rockefeller retitled from 
an institute to a university. Resisting 
the expansionist impulse, Bronk has in- 
sisted that R.U. remain small in order 
to concentrate on “areas where we can 
really excel.” As a result, R.U. “ap- 
points” no more than 30 new students 
a year out of the 170 candidates rec- 
ommended for admission by scholars 
around the world. So conscientious are 
its standards that R.U. will sometimes 
turn away an otherwise ideal candidate 
simply because it feels that he will ad- 
vance further in his specialty at some 
other school. 

For the few it does admit—10% of 
them are M.D.s, most of the others col- 
lege graduates with science degrees— 
the rewards are plentiful. The univer 
sity has an endowment of $220 million 
and an annual budget of $16,290,000, 
and its pleasantly landscaped, 15-acre 
riverside campus features a 120,000-vol 
ume library and 14 buildings housing 
the most up-to-date research equipment 
Spared tuition costs, each student also 
receives a fellowship of at least $2,500 
for living expenses. The university also 
throws in $1,000 so that students, or 
“fellows,” as they are called, can start 
building personal libraries and tap New 
York’s cultural life. 

R.U, boasts two faculty members for 
every student, and it expects its fellows 
to be more than usually resourceful 
and independent in their academic 
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SEITZ 


work. Oriented primarily to careers in 
research, the university has no depart- 
ments as such. Instead, instruction is 
administered through informal interdis- 
ciplinary seminars in fields ranging from 
cardiac physiology to cellular immu- 
nology. Students propose their own 
course curriculum after an initial six- 
month period of orientation, move into 
independent study and research only 
when they feel ready. Except for a 
final comprehensive exam, tests are rare 

—but each fellow must deliver a pub 
lic lecture on his thesis topic. 

No Backtracking. Allowed to take 
anywhere from three to six years to 
earn his degree—either Ph.D. or Doc- 
tor of Medical Science—the Rocke- 
feller fellow enjoys a measure of free- 
dom unsurpassed in U.S. education. To 
Max Snodderly, 27, a North Carolin- 
ian who is considering changing his 
field of study from biophysics to an- 
imal behavior, the university is “flexi- 
ble enough that I could make such a 
switch without running into a lot of re- 
quirements that would make it nec- 
essary to backtrack.” For some, how- 
ever, laxity creates its own pressures. 
“If you know what you want, O.K.,” 
complains one student. “If not, it can 
be harrowing as hell.” 

For the students who make it—and 
since they were selected largely for their 
maturity to begin with, most do—the 
university offers the experience of liv- 
ing in a genuine community of schol- 
ars. Though some complain about the 
ivory-tower isolation from the outside 
world, the sense of that community 
runs equally strong in students and fac- 
ulty members. Nobel Laureate (med- 
icine and physiology) Edward Tatum, 
who has taught at Stanford and Yale, 
insists that “it’s the most productive at- 
mosphere I’ve ever been in.” In joining 
the community, New President Seitz 
sees Rockefeller University as an ed- 
ucational pioneer with a potential im- 
pact on the scope of other institutions. 
“The time has come,” he says, “for 
more full-fledged graduate institutions.” 
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BRONK & R.U. CAMPUS 
Plentiful rewards for the few. 


STUDENTS 


Females in the Fraternity 

At. Stanford University’s Lambda 
Nu fraternity house, complains Junior 
Dan Stone, 20, “our most cohesive so- 
cial function is watching Walter Cronk- 
ite.” Next fall the fraternity’s social life 
should get a big lift. With the Uni- 
versity’s consent, the 30 brothers living 
at Lambda Nu will welcome 20 coeds 
as “associates” who will sleep and eat 
in the fraternity, Participate in its ac- 
tivities and, predicts one brother, mo 
nopolize the house's lone telephone 

Lambda Nu's men and women will 
share the dining room, living room and 
other facilities of the fraternity’s hand- 
some house overlooking Lake Lagunita. 
The coeds’ sleeping quarters will oc- 
cupy a wing conveniently separated 
from the rest of the house by a fire 
door and by corridors leading to the 
common rooms. There will be no house- 
mother, though a male university ad- 
ministrator, who now lives in the house 
as a “resident assistant,” will continue 
to Oversee its activities. 

The admission of women to Lambda 
Nu comes at a time when several Stan- 
ford dormitories are also converting to 
coed living. In allowing Lambda Nu to 
become the campus’ first coed fraterni- 
ty, Stanford stipulated that the women 
must be selected by random draw 
among those who sign up rather than 
by any selective “rush.” After the first 
year, Lambda Nu has promised to se 
lect its men by draw as well. 

Abandoning the rush would make 
Lambda Nu little different from a dor- 
mitory, but its members seem not to 
mind. Lambda Nu President Fred Fu- 
dacz, 20, sees coed living as an escape 
from the “separation of the sexes that 
perpetuates artificial male-female rela- 
tionships.” One likely result of daily 
contact is that students will be less in- 
clined to idealize the opposite sex. After 
living with the men for a while, Lamb- 
da Nu’s future coeds may start think- 
ing of them as brothers. 
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ZENITH'S 50TH ANNIVERSARY— BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST T H E t H E A T E R 





NEW PLAYS 
George M! 


One sure sign of a poor musical is 


that it consists of all work and no 


play The dancers pound the floor 
boards like maniacal trip hammers 


Sweat glazes the hero as his arms flail, 
his eyes pop and he tries to kick his 
toes into the wings. To amplify the hol 
low book, microphones soup up the 
sound till it becomes the aural equiv 
alent of the medieval ordeal by fire 
Geors M!—the latest of the Broad 
way season’s unbroken string of exe 
crable musicals—qualifies on all counts 

The evening is essentially a family 
album of George M. Cohan’s music 
This may be the only musical at which 





Any way Now, a back-to-back solid-state clock radio 


e that fits anywhere. Precision made with Zenith 

you look at it... quality, yet hardly bigger than your hand. Turns 

7 + on its tiny swivel to wake you to music or re 

enit intro uces mind you of appointments. Grained Walnut 

mind you : Ste alnu 

the most dramatic color case for “him”. . . white Ostrich-textured 

case for “her."’ Battery operated. See The 

clock radio ever Aristocrat, Model Y280—only $39.95*—at your 
designed = Zenith dealer's 





1 before the name goes on 





JOEL GREY 
Qualified on all counts. 


the audience comes into the theater 
humming the songs. They hold up re 
markably well, even though they cel 
ebrate the memory of a simple, ardent 
and unskeptical U.S. that no longer ex- 
ists, No one now can summon up the 
unblemished patriotic fervor of You're 
a Grand Old Flag, Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy and Over There. Few men now can 
adorn a woman in the romantic gauze 
and adoring awe of a song like Mary 
Every addicted New Yorker and the- 
atergoer will always feel a special tin 
gle of sentiment from the opening bars 
of Give My Regards to Broadway. but 
the contrast with the squalor of Times 
Square now is painful 


NML is Northwestern Mutual Life, still leading The songs may camouflage the miss 
America’s 20 other largest insurers in low net cost. ing book but they cannot carry the 
4 . " show. Joel Grey tries to do that but 
NBC is—oh, you've heard of them? the way his character has been written 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE — MILWAUKEE forces him to exhibit either a cocky dis- 


dain for others or an egomaniacal wor- 
ship of self. It is more fun to watch 
Grey's nimble feet than his distressingly 
overworked features 
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How A-M’s total copy system made 
a lasting impression for Sinclair’s Dino. 


A-M quality turned out to be as important as A-M cost 
to the Sinclair Refining Company’s Western Regional 
Office. Here’s why. 

The A-M systems specialist had stressed the great 
economy of his total copy system. The Sinclair people 
were certainly impressed by our low cost per copy. But 
they said even nicer things about the “personal and 
original-looking” black-and-white contrast of the A-M 
copies. 


COPIER-DUPLICATOR division 





~ Everything started with cost 
(less than one-cent per copy). 
But Sinclair digs quality too. 


Our Copier-Duplicator system went in, the competi- 
tion’s went out. 

We suggest you start pumping new quality and econ- 
omy into your paperwork communications now. Call your 
A-M systems specialist and get everything started (in- 
cluding him). He's at any one of our 143 total-service 
offices around the country. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Department X, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 


CORPORATION 


helping people communicate 















ART 





MUSEUMS 
Pell-Mell on Pall Mall 


For 20 years, the most modern mu- 
seum in London has been a scruffy, 
nondescript gallery in a walkup off Pic- 
cadilly. Nonetheless, from its attic of- 
fices the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
has launched most of the exhibitions 
and manifestoes that have made Brit- 
ain once again a force to be reckoned 
with in the arts. Leader of the small 


founding group was Sir Roland Pen- 
rose, now 67, a minor surrealist painter 
in his own right and longtime friend of 
Critic Sir Herbert Read and Sculptor 





ing to music, theater, poetry and films. 
To further the love-in between the arts, 
the ICA picked as its new director Mi- 
chael Kustow, 28, a bearded, bump- 
tious young iconoclast whose back- 
ground has been not in art but as a 
jack of all trades for the Royal Shake- 
speare Company. His aim, says Kus- 
tow, will be to put on not only exhibi- 
tions “but a new kind of show.” 
Actually, he adds, “I think of this place 
as much more a television studio than 
a gallery.” He has already drawn up a 
pell-mell schedule calling for experi- 
mental films and plays, a production of 
Fire by New York's Bread and Puppet 


DERE BAYES 





PENROSE IN ICA’S NEW LONDON GALLERY 
Three-legged race to a new kind of love-in. 


Henry Moore. Under Penrose, ICA pi- 
oneered in giving major shows to art- 
ists from abroad, including Picasso, Max 
Ernst, Le Corbusier and Dubuffet. For 
artists at home, it served as both sound- 
ing board and workshop, provided a 
Setting for painters as dissimilar as Fran- 
cis Bacon and Ben Nicholson. In the 
‘SOs, it presided over the birth of Brit- 
ish pop art 

Last week ICA turned its back on its 
threadbare past, moved into new quar- 
ters in London's Pall Mall, not far 
from Buckingham Palace and only a 
few moments’ trek from Trafalgar 
Square. Not that ICA has any intention 
of changing its way-out ways. Says Sir 
Roland Penrose, who has chaired the in- 
stitule since its founding: “Painter, mu- 
sician, poet, sculptor, actor, playwright, 
film director are all looking for ways 
of jumping into their neighbors’ shoes— 
or at least running three-legged races 
with them. The new ICA gallery will en- 
courage these trends.” 

Beatles Link-Up. Actually, three- 
legged races have been a common oc- 
currence at the ICA for some time. Its 
first manifesto laid claim to everything 
contemporary from sculpture and paint- 
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Theater, as well as exhibitions of cy- 
bernetic and advertising art 

If Kustow has his way, the ICA may 
soon be rocking to the rhythms of pop 
music. Plans are currently under way 
to link up with the Beatles’ merchan- 
dising company, Apple, which would 
provide financial help to the ICA, In ex- 
change, the ICA would develop shows 
to be launched at the Mall headquar- 
ters, later toured through the Beatles’ 
projected chain of Sgt. Pepper Clubs. 
“Maybe in this way,” Kustow says, “we 
can break out from being completely de- 
pendent on those two old-fashioned 
kinds of patronage: the private indi- 
viduals and the government or founda- 
tion money givers.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


Beleaguered Borobudur 

Some have hailed it as the eighth 
wonder of the world, others as the 
rival to Angkor Wat. That may be 
slightly hyperbolic, but everyone who 
has made the pilgrimage to Indonesia's 
temple of Borobudur, just outside Jog- 
jakarta, ranks the soaring pyramidal 
shrine as one of the world’s most mag- 


nificent examples of Buddhist architec- 
ture. Virtually untouched by tourism, 
the massive monument rises symmet- 
rically from the serene green plains of 
central Java. 

Like most Buddhist shrines, Boro- 
budur's architecture (see color opposite 
and overleaf) is symbolic. Rising in 
Stepped terraces, signifying the ten 
Stages of the Buddhist Way of Salva- 
tion, the temple is crowned by a bell- 
shaped stupa. Dozens of dagobas, or 
small stupas, dot the terraces, while the 
solid superstructure, measuring 400 ft. 
at the base and rising to a majestic 130 
ft. in height, is laced with open gal- 
leries displaying statues and reliefs tell- 
ing the story of Buddha's life 

Digging Out. No one knows for sure 
who ordered Borobudur to be built. In- 
scriptions on stones point to the Shai- 
lendra dynasty, which ruled Java in the 
8th and 9th centuries. But there is little 
doubt that it required armies of labor- 
ers to lug its huge volcanic stones into 
place from nearby mountain slopes, and 
another army of artisans to carve out 
some three miles of bas-reliefs. What 
caused the massive temple to be aban- 
doned is equally obscure, although evi- 
dence suggests it was caused by the 
volcanoes that form the spine of Java. 
For centuries, it lay buried under jun- 
gle rot and volcanic ash 

Not until the carly 1800s did Dutch 
colonialists examine this strange mound 
and discover the temple. They did little 
except to add a teahouse to what ap- 
peared to be the main stupa of the 
complex. Then in 1907, a Dutch mil- 
itary engineer named T. Van Erp began 
digging out the ancient ruins. Van Erp 
laid bare the magnificent carvings and 
in four years reconstructed Borobudur 
in its entirety. Only the floors were 
new. The rest was all there to be put 
back into place, including some 3,000 
pieces of statuary, 432 balustrade niches 
and 72 latticed stupas, each with its 
own Buddha image. 

Falling Walls. Van Erp, alas, re- 
constructed the temple on filled land. 
Even before he was finished, walls be- 
gan to tilt, Fungi, salt and moss set in, 
and in the 1950s archaeologists found 
that water seeping down through the 
temple was threatening its very founda- 
tion. Pleas for funds went out, but 
Borobudur once again fell victim, this 
time to political upheavals. 

Finally, strapped by a hard-pressed 
economy, Indonesia has taken the plight 
of Borobudur to the United Nations, ar- 
guing that a “monument to all man- 
kind” is at stake. After a searching 
survey, UNESCO's Bernard Groslier, con- 
servator of Angkor Wat, and Dutch 
Hydrologist Caesar Voute have now 
agreed, and next month will recommend 
a $3,000,000, seven-year restoration 
program Indonesians see prompt 
UNESCO aid as their only hope. “The 
balance now is precarious,” warns one 
Indonesian archaeologist. “The walls of 
Borobudur could fall down today, and 
they could fall down in 20 years. We 
can't predict.” 
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A proud, imperiled temple 





Indonesia's massive, magnificent: 1,000-year-old Buddhist 
temple of Borobudur was built in the rich rice plains of cen- 
tral Java, says the legend, in 99 days by a king who had a 
pact with the devil. Certainly it is currently plagued with mis- 
fortune. So eroded are its porous, volcanic-stone founda- 


GRAPHS FOR TIME BY RENTMEESTER 


tions that the northern half of the temple (above, at right) 
has already been fenced off to protect tourists from the dan- 
ger of the structure's collapse. Inside the northern gate 
(below), walls list outward at an 11° angle. Buddhas in fore 
ground were taken from a dismantled balustrade 





Borobudur visitors stroll through centric terraces around main stupa 
72 dagobas, small shrines on con- Each shrine holds a Buddha 


Pockmarks deface cheek and right eye of bo- 
dhisattva, godlike figure on left who is ask- 
ing Buddha to eat again after a fast 


“Stone cancers” have begun to af- dancer in center, musicians at left— 
flict’ many bas-reliefs. Wedding bears traces of salt damage, caused 
scene of prince and nymph—with — by evaporating see page. 








TELEVISION 


NEWSCASTING 
In the Aftermath 


Despite incidents of sensationalism. 
inaccuracies and distortions, new sSpa- 
pers, radio and television, on the hole, 
made a real effort to give @ balanced, 
factual account of the 1967 disorders, 
Despite this effort. the overall effect 
was, we believe, an exaggeration of both 
mood and intent. 

—President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders 


This backhanded slap, coming just a 
few weeks before the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, was a sharp re- 
minder of television's great and grave 
responsibilities in times of national cri- 
sis. Thus, when the explosive news event 
occurred, TV's mood and intent were 
One: cool it. 

In the first shock wave following the 
killing, rival stations in many cities met 


ces NEWS 








INTERVIEWING BALTIMORE RIOTERS 
Mood and intent to cool it, 


to implement new guidelines. As ex- 
pressed in a code signed by broad- 
casters in San Francisco, it was agreed 
that “the potential for inciting public 
disorders demands that competition be 
secondary to the cause of public safe- 
ty.” In most instances, this meant no 
live coverage of riots, and Instructing 
'V crews to be inconspicuous by trav- 
eling in unmarked cars and filming from 
rooftops and through windows, 
Chicago’s WMAQ, aware from pain- 
ful experience that TV newsmen have 
become prime targets for rioters, last 
week assigned 35 bodyguards to ac- 
company film crews into the ghettos. 
Boston Mayor Kevin White, following 
the practice of Chicago and Los An- 
geles, set up a rumor-control center in 
his office where TV newsmen checked 
their facts with the mayor and his aides, 
who manned telephones linked to the 
police department and storefront com- 
mand posts in the Roxbury ghetto. In 
Washington to offset the impression giv- 
en by smoke-shrouded aerial photos that 
the capital was an inferno, WTOP tele- 
vised a wall-size map showing that the 
fires were confined to a relatively small 
area, When Baltimore Comptroller Hy- 
man Pressman made a heated speech 
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demanding that the looting be stopped 
“by gunfire” if necessary, all the TV sta- 
tions elected to junk the film. 

Hard Lessons. Not all broadcasters 
were that responsible. As troops moved 
into Washington, radio and TV news- 
men reported that “tanks” were rum- 
bling down New Hampshire Avenue, 
when in fact they were simply per- 
sonnel carriers. More recklessly, at the 
peak of the riot scare, rock-'n’-roll sta- 
tion WABC in Manhattan broadcast on- 
the-street interviews with Harlem agita- 
tors. Cried one: “We were planning to 
burn down your part of town anyway, 
but now we can take the whole thing 
this summer! I want to kill anybody I 
know who is against anything that’s 
good!” 

Generally, though, by applying les- 
sons learned the hard way during the 
riots of past summers, the newscasters 
made a concerted and largely commend- 
able effort to prevent the fire next time 
from happening now. In Los Angeles, 
for example, where the 1965 outbreak 
in Watts was a case study for broad- 
casters in how not to cover a riot, 
KABC refrained from running any foot- 
age of riots on its local newscasts, Says 
News Director Baxter Ward: “I'll keep 
an inflammatory scene out no matter 
how newsworthy it is, I figure we can 
be newsmen the rest of the year, but 
we want to have something left to cov- 
er after the riot.” 


Mission to Hanoi 

It was a CBS News Special Report, 
and through a satellite link-up, Walter 
Cronkite was speaking from his desk 
in Manhattan to Chief European Cor- 
respondent Charles Collingwood — in 
Tokyo. “Well, Charles,” said Walter, at 
the end of the half-hour, “get yourself 
some rest and hurry on home with the 
rest of the film you're carrying.” “Thank 
you, Walter,” replied Collingwood. “I've 
got a lot more to tell you.” 

Last week Collingwood and his film 
arrived in New York City. What he 
had to tell about was eight days in 
North Viet Nam—the first visit by a 
U.S. network correspondent during the 
war—and the story of his scoop con- 
cerning Hanoi's willingness to start talks 
in Pnompenh (Time, April 12). Part of 
his report was rushed onto the Cronk- 
ite supper-hour news last week; his foot- 
age was edited into a 60-minute special 
scheduled for this week. 

The Response. Collingwood first ap- 
plied for admission to North Viet Nam 
last spring but got no reply at all. 
Then last month, CBS got word that 
Hanoi might indeed welcome him. Why 
was he chosen over other American 
TV newsmen who had also sought a 
visa? “It’s my strong impression,” Col- 
lingwood told his network audience, 
“that my entry application was accept- 
ed because Hanoi wanted to make a 
move and decided to make it through 
CBS News and me. Indeed, I think 


what appeared to be their response to 
President Johnson’s speech was really 
what they were going to say all along.” 

He arrived in Hanoi two days before 
that speech. There were six air-raid 
alerts during the first 24 hours. When 
Collingwood refused to go to the bomb 
Shelters, he reports, “their little faces 
fell.” He explained: “Look, you may 
not have any confidence in U.S. as- 
Surances that it will not hit population 
centers, but I do.” Collingwood had no 
difficulties with the three bureaucrats as- 
signed to escort him, but the North 
Vietnamese did hand-pick his camera- 
man, French Freelancer Roger Pic, who 
had done several sy mpathetic — films. 
Collingwood also notes that “naturally, 
they took me to bomb sites” and trot. 
ted out survivors to stare at him. 

Dog Dinner. Apart from that, and 
Hanor'’s natural decision to ban him 


from military areas, Collingwood was 
given tree access to the country and to 
its leaders, He talked for more than an 
hour with Premier Pham Van Dong, 





CRONKITE & COLLINGWOOD 
Part of the history making. 


“who's really running the country,” and 
with the Foreign Minister and a colo- 
nel on General Giap’s staff. They were, 
he says, forthright and “very courte- 
ous,” except for their ritual charges of 
genocide and their use of propaganda 
phraseology. On his last night, North 
Vietnamese officials laid on a banquet 
of “a number of dishes, two of which 
were dog, which is a delicacy in North 
and South Viet Nam,” and which he in- 
terpreted as an indication of their spe- 
cial admiration for him. 
Understandably for an American in 
such circumstances, Collingwood at 
times found himself playing the role of 
self-appointed plenipotentiary. At one 
point in his key interview he said: “Mr. 
Prime Minister, | hope you are aware 
that President Johnson has his prob- 
lems too.” It was also understandable, 
though perhaps unkind, for some Ad- 
ministration staffers to grumble that 
Collingwood was in effect dealing with 
Hanoi on a quasi-diplomatic — level, 
Nevertheless, he got his big story on 
the air, and so he can be forgiven 
when he asserts that “it was a great priv- 
ilege to have a part in what may be a 
history-making process.” 
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CHURCHES 
The Faith of Soul & Slavery 


For millions of white Americans, the 
televised services for the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. at Atlanta’s Ebenezer 
Baptist Church marked their first op- 
portunity to observe the soul and spirit 
of the black man’s Christian faith. Com- 
pared with the austere and stately wor- 
ship at most mainstream Protestant or 
Roman Catholic churches, the funeral 
service was almost unbearably emotion- 
al. The simple, old-fashioned hymns, 
sung with tearful intensity by the church 
choir, were pure “soul”; a succession 
of black-robed speakers praised the 
memory of Dr. King in fustian oratory 
rich with Biblical imagery. In effect, it 
was a crystalline demonstration of the 
fact that Negro churches, by and large, 
are fundamentalist in outlook and still 
bear the marks of their origin as the 
spiritual hope of a people who once 
were slaves. 

The Negro churches began in the 
south as meetings in the plantation 
fields, where slaves bewailed their tor- 
ment in song and preaching. Although 
barred from joining white churches, Ne- 
groes were visited by white evangelists, 
who instilled in them the fervor and 
faith of oldtime religion.* The Negro 


* Just as the Southern Baptist Convention, 
with more than 11 million members, is the 
U.S.’s largest Protestant denomination, most 
Negro Christians are also Baptists. Negro 
Baptist churches have a combined member- 
ship of more than 8,000,000. The next 
largest Negro churches are: African Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 1,166,301 members; African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, 1,100,000; Chris- 
tian Methodist Episcopal, 466,718, 


NEGRO REVIVAL MEET 


ING (VIRGINIA, CA. 1885) 


accepted the doctrines but brought to 
the spirit of worship an intensity aris- 
ing from repression. Hymns reflected 
both the African origin of the Negro 
and the agony of his existence. Ser- 
mons emphasized the vision of beat- 
itude in the promised land; the congre- 
gation—condemned to submission and 
silence elsewhere—was free here to give 
public vent to its yearnings in cries of 
“Amen.” Says John Lewis of Atlanta, 
former chairman of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee: “The 
church was the only place where Ne- 
groes could come together. Their songs 
were for themselves alone.” 

Led by Reverends. Even after the 
abolition of slavery, the church was for 
decades the only place where the Ne- 
gro could participate in any kind of 
real community life. The pastor—as the 
only Negro not dependent on the white 
man for his pay—also became the nat- 
ural community leader. This is still true 
of the South. The vast majority of 
Southern Negroes are enrolled members 
of churches, and the civil rights move- 
ment has been led in great measure by 
men with “the Rev.” before their names. 

In urban areas, particularly in the 
North, Negro churches—like their white 
counterparts—have been suffering from 
a steady erosion of influence. One prob- 
lem is that college-educated Negroes, 
as they gain in affluence, tend to aban- 
don fundamentalist churches. Says De- 
troit N.A.A.C.P. Leader Robert Tindal, 
describing the Negro’s Christian status 
ladder: “When you're poor, you're Bap- 
tist; when you advance slightly, you 
become a Methodist; when you arrive 
you're an Episcopalian.” By comparison 
with King and other outspoken South- 
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Pursuit of relevancy in the spirit of the past. 
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ern pastors, the majority of Northern 
clergy have been much more passive in 
the struggle for equality—and have al- 
lowed the movement to fall into mil- 
itant secular hands. Like many white 
churches, Negro congregations have 
found themselves alienated from skep- 
tical youth—and teen-age looters in the 
recent riots were clearly not guided by 
obedience to the Ten Commandments. 
“They don’t hear you when you say, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ admits the Rev. 
Clyde Williams of Atlanta. “They say, 
‘We've tried love and that didn’t get us 
anything.’ ” 

Sermon & Song. In the pursuit of 
“relevancy,” Negro churches in the 
North have been returning to the soul- 
ful spirit of the past in worship—and 
becoming more militant in political con- 
cern. Many congregations that had tried 
to imitate the sobriety of their white 
counterparts are again beginning to em- 
phasize zeal and fervor in both sermon 
and song. And Negro pastors—although 
still a voice of reason in the ghetto— 
are getting tougher. One of Detroit's 
most militant black power leaders now 
is the Rev. Albert B. Cleage Jr., who 
calls his Central United Church of 
Christ “the shrine of the Black Madon- 
na.” Concurrently, Negro pastors in a 
number of white Protestant denomina- 
tions are forming separate blocs of their 
own, demanding more say in church af- 
fairs and more forceful programs in 
behalf of Negroes. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The Rib Uncaged 

One of the sprightly surprises of Ro- 
man Catholicism’s renewal movement 
is the fact that women, as well as men, 
are calling for further church reform. 
Since the end of the Second Vatican 
Council, the church in the U.S. has 
been subject to a paper barrage of theo- 
logical journalism produced by young, 
concerned, college-educated Catholic 
laywomen. Invading the traditional mas- 
culine province of theology, these teach- 
ers, writers, editors (and housewives) 
have challenged existing attitudes to- 
ward contraception, divorce and, more 
recently, wider questions involving oth- 
er doctrines of the church. Three of 
these lively damsels-errant have recent- 
ly produced books that suggest the range 
and style of Catholicism’s feminine 
critique. 

Rosemary Ruether, 31, challenges 
the reactionary character of institutional 
Christianity in The Church Against It- 
self (Herder and Herder; $5.50). Mar- 
ried and the mother of three, Mrs. 
Ruether has a doctorate in religion 
from California’s Claremont Graduate 
School and is a lecturer at Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington. She gained 
early notoriety as a Catholic con- 
troversialist with a 1964 article in the 
Saturday Evening Post called “Why I 
Believe in Birth Control,” in which 
she argued that the church's ban on con- 
traception was injurious to a healthy 
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Invaders of a traditionally masculine province. 


marriage. More recently, she has ar- 
gued with equal vigor in favor of 
relaxing the church’s ban on divorce 
and remarriage. 

Mrs. Ruether starts with the premise 
that Christianity has a built-in tension 
Jesus’ original proclamation was an es- 
chatological vision looking ahead to the 
end of the world; yet any church in- 
evitably takes on cultural forms and 
thus looks backward into history. She 
concedes that the church as an institu- 
tion is necessary; but the more it be- 
comes a prisoner of tradition the less 
able it is to keep alive the prophetic spir- 
it that gives it meaning. The ideal state 
of the church, she argues, is not a for- 
malized organization of worshipers but 
a community, an event, a human hap- 
pening. This means that Christianity 
must eXist in a continual state of con- 
cern and self-renewal. “The church can 
retain its continuity only by not cling- 
ing to what it has become,” she con- 
cludes. “Stone cathedrals, jewelled mon- 
strances and infallible doctrines are false 
reflections of the value and fidelity of 
God,” 

Mary Daly, 39, attacks Catholicism’s 
built-in prejudice against women in a 
lively polemic called The Church and 
the Second Sex, (Harper & Row; 
$4.95). Unmarried, and the only fe 
male theology professor at Jesuit-run 
Boston College, she has three doctor- 
ates in religion and philosophy and is 
an avowed suffragette for female rights 
within the church. Her book accuses 
Christianity of contradicting its moral 
teachings by harboring “oppressive, mi- 
sogynistic ideas” about women, The 
roots of such prejudice, contends Dr 
Daly, lie in the Old Testament. Eve in 
Genesis is pictured as created from 
Adam’s rib and as responsible for his 
fall from grace and innocence; the ef- 
fect is to cast woman as a subordinate 
being to man and a sinful temptress. 
Catholic theologians have argued that 
the church's devotion to the Virgin 
Mary enhances the stature of women. 
Miss Daly answers that Christ's mother 
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in fact is “glorified only in accepting 
the subordinate role assigned to her” in 
God's plan of salvation 

Although recent papal statements and 
the declarations of Vatican II acknowl 
edge the idea of female equality, Miss 
Daly insists that the church continues 
to treat women as second-class human 
beings. Even reputable Biblical scholars 
take it fer granted that God is mascu- 
line (he is sexless, she answers). Cath- 


olic marriage manuals—without any 
real biological basis—emphasize the 


“passive” qualities of women, their sup- 
posedly natural instinct to subordinate 
themselves to men, Miss Daly concludes 
that the church must “exorcise the de- 
mon of sexual prejudice” by, among 
other things, admitting women to the 
priesthood. 

Sidney Cornelia Callahan, 35, ar- 
gues for Christian acceptance of the 
positive value of eroticism in Beyond 
Birth Control (Sheed & Ward). The 
wife of Commonweal’s Executive Edi- 
tor Daniel Callahan and the mother of 
six, Mrs. Callahan is also the author of 
The Illusion of Eve (1964), which was 
both a defense of traditional femininity 
and a plea for the right of women to 
find creative expression outside the 
home. In her new book, she proposes 
that the church should not only ap- 
prove contraception as a positive good 
for marriage, but also abandon its pu- 
ritanical and repressive attitude toward 
sexuality, at least within the marriage 
framework. 

She sees signs of modern man’s un- 
derstanding of erotic virtue in “the new 
honesty, Openness, companionship and 
sensitivity in marriage. Strong sexual 
desire is not immoral but totally hu- 
man and natural. Thou shalt not be 
tepid is a basic marital commandment.” 
She also believes that there is a poten- 
tial good in contemporary  society’s 
greater concern with sex. “Hopefully, 
life will become more erotic though 
less focused on genital sexuality,” she 
writes. “Sex will merge with the rest 
of life as an integral activity. Along 








with eroticism, the ideals of commit- 
ment, love, even of chastity and ro- 
mance, may stage a comeback. Tender 
concern could flourish; the playboy 
could become a man.” Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Callahan suggests that some kind 
of erotic restraint is socially necessary— 
and that monogamous marriage is per- 
haps the most constructive form of 
human union. 


LITURGY 


Ceremony of Love 

On Maundy Thursday, at Rome's St. 
John Lateran Cathedral, Pope Paul VI 
ceremoniously washed and then kissed 
the feet of twelve Roman Catholic semi- 
narians. It was a symbolic re-enact- 
ment of the Last Supper, at which 
Jesus, according to Jolin, washed the 
feet of the Twelve Apostles as a sign 
that he was both the servant and Lord 
of mankind. The ritual, which was de- 
vised in medieval times, is carried out 
once a year at major cathedrals. In 
Rome, however, it was dropped at the 
death of Pope Pius IX in 1878; John 
XXIII revived the custom in 1959, and 
it has been performed in the Eternal 
City ever since 

There was the customary interna 
tional flavor to this year’s ceremony 
Pope Paul chose twelve students from 
the underdeveloped “third world,” at- 
tending Rome’s Pontifical Urban Uni- 
versity, to share in the ritual. One sem- 
inarian was from North Viet Nam, 
another from South Korea; four were 
Africans. Afterward, in a ten-minute 
sermon, the Pope spoke of the uni- 
versal need for fraternity, “A new cur- 
rent of love must turn enemies into 
friends, strangers into brothers,” he said. 
“Love is still shrunken and confined in- 
side borders of customs, interests and 
selfishness which must be widened. Love 
is the distinguishing sign of the authen- 
tic Christian.” 





POPE PAUL AT RITUAL 
Sign of both servant and Lord. 
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CORDLESS 
CLOTHES BRUSH 


..brushes and vacuums 
clothes clean. in seconds 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Scott Morrow Lindbergh, 
25, youngest son of Charles; and Mo- 
nique Dubois, an artist he met while 
studying in Paris; in  Chataincourt, 
France 





Married. Vittorio De Sica, 65, cin- 
ema’s high priest of neorealism (The 
Bicycle Thief; Two Women); and Ma- 
ria Mercader, 51, Spanish-born actress, 
his constant companion for 20 years; 
in Fains, France. To evade his coun- 
try’s no-divorce laws, the Italian direc- 
tor became a French citizen in 1966, 
was later granted a divorce from his 
first wife, Giuditta Rissone 


Divorced. Gina Lollobrigida, 40, Ita- 
ly’s ever beautiful, always busy (Hotel 
Paradiso) movie queen; and Milko 
Skofic, 48, the Yugoslav-born physician 
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she married 19 years ago; by mutual 
consent after a legal separation of 18 
months; in Vienna. Since La Lollo re 
tains Italian citizenship, she is still Sig- 
nora Skofic back home 











RECHARGES in its 


rack 





own st 





rage 


Divorced. Tony Curtis, 42, one of 
Hollywood's oldest baby-faces (Sex and 
the Single Girl); by Christine Kauf- 
mann, 23, sometime actress (Taras 
Bulba); on uncontested grounds of men- 


tal cruelty; after five years of marriage, 
G E N E RAL C56) E LECTR | C two children; in Los Angeles 


Divorced. By Michael Langhorne As- 
tor, 52, son of the late second Viscount 
Astor, and former Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament: Patricia Astor, 38, 
daughter of Sir Bede Clifford, onetime 
(1942-46) governor of Trinidad and To- 
bago; on uncontested charges of adul- 
tery; after six years of marriage, no 
children; in London 


Loosens, lifts, whisks away hairs, lint, dirt, threads, ashes, powder. 
Light, cordless...for use anywhere! Neat cord storage. Use it once... 
you'll never be without it! 


General Electric Company, Housewares Div, Bridgeport, Con 


Fastback... faster front. 


Died. Heinrich Nordhoff, 69, the man 
who sent Volkswagens around the world 
(see BUSINESS) 


Died. Edward S. Crocker, 72, U.S 
diplomat who in 1941, as first sec 
retary of the embassy in Tokyo, re 
ceived the official Japanese declaration 
of war the day after Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, and spent the next seven 
months tn confinement at the embassy 
until the Swiss arranged his release; 
after a long illness; in Manhattan. “At 
no time in the history of civilized na- 
tions were diplomatic representatives so 
treated,” said he of the constant ha 
rassment by Japanese police 





The GT-6 is all engine. 6 cylinders worth. And that’s a good thing to have going for you. Died. Harold Babcock, 86, pioneer 
It's also good to have 4 forward synchromesh gears, rack-and-pinion steering, 4-wheel astronomer credited with discovering 
independent suspension, radial ply tires on the wire wheels, and disc brakes up front. | periodic reversals in the sun’s magnetic 
As Car and Driver said: “For under $3000, there isn’t an English sports car that even field; of a heart attack; in Pasadena, 
comes Close.” Calif. Babcock was in semiretirement 


in 1958 when he noticed the reversals, 
© TRIUMPH GT-6 


theorized they would occur every elev- 
$2895, sugested base orice, East sst P plus optional extras, state and/or si taxes. Look for your nearest Triumoh 


en years and would change the shape 
dealer in the Yellow Pages. Leyland Motor Corporation of North America, 111 Galway Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 face that cause magnetic storms 





of sunspots, dark areas on the solar sur- 
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We've got a few reasons 


for offering more than 
workmen's comp. 


100,000 of em. 


It’s true we practically in- 
vented workmen’s comp 
insurance. And it’s true that 
most of our clients buy it 
from us. But that’s where 
the stereotype ends. 


Our 100,000 business clients 
say so. They need all forms 
of business insurance. And 
we supply. 

But those 100,000 reasons 
demand more than a long 
list of insurances. 

So we offer more. 

We make a policy that fits 
only one client at a time. 
And we service each client 
like he’s our only one. 


If you want a stereotype 
to remember, try this one. 





More and more, we're the 
people who know business 
insurance like nobody else 
in the business. Want to be 
one of our reasons? 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau 













and Cup Corporation 
od reasons for 

ss with us: 

1. Burglary insurance 

2. General liability 


3. Fleet insurance 





Get the complete Wausau Story 
for yourself, 


4. Aviation coverage 
5. And service that never quits 


on these and other coverage 


\ 


~ 
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Funny. Some people 
still think a Diners Club Card 


is just for beautiful meals. 


You can swing into PuertoRico ona Diners than any other credit card. 
~ ! 1 ‘ j] 
Card. And swina It's the most international credit card in 


rooms at all the best hotels. And rent a car After all these years we're going to have 
And buy gas. And do your shopping to get people off the idea a Diners Card 


things at more places in more countries Maybe we should change our name. 


BUSINESS 
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THE ECONOMY 


Full Steam 

Rising hope for peace in Viet Nam 
last week gave the stock market an- 
other explosive lift. For the third time 
in two weeks, trading volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange spurted to 
a new daily record: 20,410,000 shares 
on April 10. Even with trading cut to 
three days by suspensions for Martin 
Luther King’s funeral and Good Fri 
day, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
rose 39.88 points to make a two-week 
gain of 65.02. It was the sharpest rally 
of the decade, and it hoisted the index 
of 30 blue-chip industrial shares to 
905.69, highest since Jan. 9, wiping out 
nearly all the losses that followed the 
Viet Cong Ter offensive and the great 
gold rush 

The rebounding “peace market” drew 
much of its surprising strength from 
heavy buying by institutions—the mu 
tual funds, pension funds, speculative 
“hedge” funds, insurance companies and 
trusts that usually stay on the sidelines 
during Wall Street's emotional spasms 
This time the funds scrambled to rein 
vest their record hoard of idle cash 

Water on the Table. Relatively un 
heralded amid Wall Street's ebullience 
was the fact that the economy made a 
record-breaking advance during the first 
three months of 1968. Gross national 
product—the nation’s total output of 
climbed by about 
$20 billion as against a previous record 
of $17.5 billion in the first quarter of 
1966, In that seemingly positive de 
velopment there was a sharply negative 
point, According to President Johnson's 
Council of Economic Advisers, that 


>) 


goods and services 


10%-a-year growth rate is about 
times as much as the economy can sus 
tain under stable conditions. “It’s like 
trying to pour 10 oz. of water into an & 
oz, bottle,” says CEA Chairman Arthur 
Okun. “You get water all over the 
table.’ 

Corporate profits for the first three 
months of the year fattened significant 
ly, especially compared with the mini- 
recession first quarter of 1967. Net earn 
ings were up 7% for General Electric 
10% for Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi 
cal, 20% for Du Pont. The increases 
were big enough to set first-quarter pro! 
it records at RCA (up 5%), Bank of 
America (up 12.8%) Westinghouse 
Electric (up 26%), Weyerhaeuser (up 
30%), IBM (up 36%) and Magnavox 
(up 51%) 

At the start of the second quarter, 
most economic indicators are angled 
sharply upward. Last week the Depart- 
ment of Labor reported that unem 
ployment declined slightly in March to 
3.6% of the civilian labor force. close 
to the 14-year low of 3.5% that was 
reached in mid-January. Total employ- 
ment hit a new high of 75.8 million, 
and joblessness among nonwhite work 
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77% 


ers fell from ¢ in February to 
6.9%, or 615,000. Business investment. 
led by an estimated 34% gain in plant 
and equipment spending, was stronger 
in the first quarter than Government 
economists had expected Housing 
Starts, at their 1,500,000-a-year Feb- 
ruary rate, have risen 35% from last 
year's low. Retail sales, which climbed 
for the third straight month during 
March, were propelled by a significant 
rise In consumer spending 

Many a retailer fears that business is 
almost too good, that people are only 
buying to beat rising prices. Since Au 
gust, consumer prices have inflated at a 
3.6% annual rate, and the pace is ac 


a 
priig® 


APPROXIMATE 


looks for another $2 billion to $4 bil- 
lion to pour into the nation’s ghettos 

If peace came in Viet Nam, most of 
the nation’s sour economic problems 
would grow sweeter. Troop cutbacks 
would feed scarce skilled manpower to 
industry. Interest rates, some now at 
the highest level since the Civil War, 
would probably retreat while credit 
should become more readily available 
a situation that could well encourage a 
great housing boom. The rise in the 
cost of living should shrink to a more 
acceptable 2% or 3% a year. With 
less inflation and federal deficit spend- 
ing, which help send dollars abroad, 
the balance of payments deficit should 


="un 
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Fueled by ebullience and hope. 


celerating. Used autos, for example, cost 
8.4% more than a year ago. Wholesale 
prices, which often portend a subse- 
quent, larger rise in the cost of con- 
sumer goods, have climbed in the past 
three months at a rate seven times great- 
er (5.6% on an annual basis) than they 
did in the preceding year. Though few 
merchants have yet found much cus 
tomer resistance to higher prices, they 
are waiting for the worst 

Signs of Strain. With all this upward 
push, the economy shows numerous 
signs of strain, Sucked in by domestic 
prosperity, imports have shot up sharp 
ly since late last year, cutting the na 
tion's trade surplus to a level that Trea- 
sury Secretary Henry Fowler calls 
“disturbingly low Wages and fringe 
benefits have been going up at a 6%-a 
year pace, double the long-term increase 
in Output per man hour. Corporate prof 
its are thus confronted with a squeeze 
that seems certain to increase in the 
months ahead. Efforts to cut Govern- 
ment spending, which has been expand 
ing twice as fast as that of the private 
sector of the economy, now face addi 
tional difficulty as the Administration 


decline, strengthening the dollar under- 
pinnings of the world’s monetary sys- 
tem. As Wall Street so clearly showed 
again last week, even the promise of 
peace is a tonic. An actual settlement 
in Viet Nam would almost surely shift 
the U.S. economy from fevered up 
surge to healthy growth 


AUTOS 
Picking Up the Pace 


Halfway through the car model-year 
automakers were elated to learn last 
week that sales during the normally 
dull quarter from January to March 
Were surprisingly high. A spurt of car 
buying during the last ten days of March 
had already started Detroiters smiling 
but it was not until overall figures were 
published that their most optimistic ex- 
trapolations could be verified. More 
than 2,000,000 cars were sold in the 
quarter—up 18% over the same months 
of 1967. The volume for the first quar- 
ter of 1968 was surpassed only in the 
record years of 1965 and 1966 

he track record of the Big Four 
> Chrysler set records during the first 
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Ist-QUARTER SPURT 


TOTAL CAR SALES 
IN U.S. 








1968, 
that there are still better days 
After six months of the model 


quarter ol and March sates in- 
dicated 
ahead, 
year, Plymouth’s Fury is some 30,000 
units ahead of last year’s model, and 
all Dodge models are doing well. Chrys- 
ler’s market penetration was up two 
percentage points to 17.5%, chiefly be- 
cause sales of Plymouth’s intermediate 
Belvedere have climbed substantially. 

>» American Motors’ Javelin, a Mus- 
tang-like model, has been the vital dif- 
ference between corporate profit and 
loss. A.M.C. has increased its share of 
the market from 2.92% in 1967 to 
3.2% for the first six months of this 
model-year. Of the two intermediate 


models, Rebel sales are off from last 
year, and Ambassador is also down 
slightly 


> Ford is still recovering from the 
strike last fall that cost it more than 6% 
of the market, dropping its share to 
19.7% despite recent gains, Fairlanes 
are running twice as well as in 1967, but 
Mustangs continue to slip each month 
Mercury's Montego is popular, while the 
sporty Cougar has just managed to 
match last year’s sales level 

> General Motors, with no strike prob- 
lems, increased its share of the market 
by nearly 2°, taking 49.85% of the 
total. Pontiac is a big star this year 
with first-half sales climbing trom 392,- 
863 to 426,874. Both Buick and Olds- 
mobile have held their own, but Chev 
rolet models have proved a mixed bag 


Corvair has slipped by about 10,000 
units from a poor 17,986 sales last 
year. So far this year, Chevy Il and Ca- 


maro have saved the day. Cadillac con- 
tinues at tts phenomenal pace, selling 
all the models that the division can 
turn out. 

The biggest shadow in Detroit's fu- 
ture is the growing popularity of for- 
eign models. They now control 10% of 
U.S. sales, and in Southern California, 
the auto industry’s most lucrative re- 
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gional market, they have cornered an 
impressive 25%. Ford's Executive Vice 
President Lee Iacocca says that it ts a 
matter of price. “People say: ‘Where 
can I buy a car for $2,000 It’s that 
simple.” 

The foreign invasion has indeed 
caught Detroit with its prices up. In the 





late 1950s, U.S. carmakers met the 
same challenge by introducing com 
pacts, but prices and sizes for those 


models have risen sharply, resulting in 
the same old problem. Volkswagen, with 
its new “automatic stick shift” that of- 
driver a choice of changing 
gears or not, now ranks No. 3 tn sales 
behind the big Chevy and Ford models 

Best guess is that most companies 
will try to combat the foreign-car gains 
by following G.M.’s lead and increas- 
ing imports of their own models from 
abroad. General Motors Opel, manu 
factured in Germany, now ranks scc- 
ond among foreign cars in the U.S., 
between VW and the increasingly pop- 
ular Japanese Toyota. 


INSURANCE 


Toward Reasonable Risk 

Riots in the wake of Martin Luther 
King’s murder started a new exodus of 
business from the ghettos. In Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
some other cities, many merchants 
whose stores were looted, vandalized 
and burned started pulling out. Most 
of them say they are leaving for good, 
“You can’t get insurance around here,” 
says Christ Boulahanis, whose hot-dog 
stand on Chicago's West Roosevelt 
Road was a total casualty. Near by, Wil- 
liam Sheldon, the elderly owner of 
Sheldon Radio & TV shop, has noth- 
ing left after doing business in the same 
store for 34 years. “Anyone who re- 
opens or rebuilds in this neighborhood 
must be crazy.” says Sheldon sadly. 

Many businessmen find that their 
losses are all the worse because their in- 
was canceled after last) sum- 
mer’s riots. Others canceled policies on 
their own because rates were raised be- 
yond what they could afford. Morris 
Gordon, whose family owned a shoe 
store in Pittsburgh's Hill District since 
1885, says that after his coverage was 
cut by one-third this year, he shopped 
around and got another policy—at al- 
most double the $1,285.20 premium he 
had been paying. And he considers him- 
self one of the fortunate few. His shop 
Was wiped out 

Not Enough Dollars. Insurance com- 
panies are quick to explain that they 
are only being sensible in protecting 
their own businesses. “The right kind 
of people are still able to get insur- 
Dan Owen of Chicago's 
General Adjustment Bureau, which rep- 
resents some 300 insurance firms. 
“Those who haven't got it are uninsur- 
able anyway for some reason.” 

The American Insurance Association 
estimates that the first six days of the re- 
cent disturbances will cost the industry 
at least $45 million, with the biggest 


fers the 


surance 





ance,” says 





losses in Washington, Baltimore and 
Chicago. Last year the insured loss in 
Detroit alone was $45 million. Unless 
the Government steps in, there may 
soon be no insurance available in the 
ghettos, says Edward Rust, president of 
State Farm Insurance Cos. “There just 
aren't enough dollars if this rioting is 
to be an annual event.” 

The state of New York stepped in 
last week as the nation’s first mandato- 
ry high-risk pool to provide insurance 
for ghetto businessmen and _ residents 
was signed into law by Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Starting Sept. 1, in- 
surance companies in the state will con- 
tribute to a joint underwriting fund to 
A bill to establish federal 
riot reinsurance for slum areas, still 
pending in Congress, may lighten the in- 
surance companies’ burden even more. 

Up from the Debris. While they look 
toward that kind of help, insurance 
companies plan to continue another 
phase of their operations in the ghet- 
tos. Since last September, when they 
pledged to divert $1 billion of their an 
nual $16 billion flow of investments 
toward slum areas, over $350 million 
has been committed for a total of 26,588 
housing units and 7,551 permanent jobs. 
Among the projects: a $4,500,000 low- 
income cooperative rising on nine acres 
of cleared land in debris-strewn New- 
ark, $8,500,000 to construct 530 single- 
family houses in Chicago, and $15 mil 
lion to $20 million to build apartments 
in Harlem 

Such contributions, to be sure, are 
no giveaway. Housing loans are insured 
against loss by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, or backed by a state agen- 
cy, and provide for a 6% annual re- 
turn, But as slums are renewed with 
insurance company help, the insurers 
figure that slum businesses will once 
more become reasonable risks. 


share losses 





BOULAHANIS IN RUINS OF HOT-DOG STAND 
And most of them are going for good. 
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Superiority complex: 


The newlow-price Marchant 212. It thinks it can do what the 
expensive, complicated calculators can do. (And it can!) 


What can it do? * Automatic decimals 

in multiplication and division * Automatic 
individual extensions and grand total 
storage * Automatic memory * Automatic 
chain multiplication * Automatic 
multiplication by a constant. And much 


MARCHANT’ CALCULATORS 


more. Imagine, a full-capability calculator 
with the simplicity of just 8 action keys 
One look, and you've learned it. 

Ask your Marchant man to demonstrate 
the new Marchant 212 printing calculator 
in your office 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT 
DIVISION OF SCM CORPORATION 
299 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Offices in Canada and major cities 
throughout the world. 


When you see how much you can do 
with the Marchant 212, you'll expect a 
price well over $1000. But it’s hundreds of 
dollars less 

A breakthrough, anyway you figure it. 
Why not call us today? 





STOCKBROKER TO KNOW 


Samuel T. Arnold, Jr. 
listens and speaks 
for the investor 


Men like Sam Arnold help us 
manage our firm with your pres- 
ent needs in mind. He has met 
Paine, Webber's primary leader- 
ship requirement: A proved rec- 
ord of success in serving our 
clients. Now he is regional part- 
ner for all our New England 
offices, 

In reaching this post, Mr. Ar- 
nold rose from trainee to stock- 
broker to assistant manager in 
Providence. Advanced further to 
manager of our large Park Ave- 
nue office in New York. It is this 
up-from-the-ranks experience in 
all our regional partners that 
helps us avoid the pitfalls of 
“ivory tower’ thinking. 

Our regional partners see to it 
that our plans for constantly im- 
proving investment service are 
carried out—plans for providing § 
superior training, quality re- 
search ideas and highly efficient 9 
offices. And, because they are 
the voice of our customers, men 
like Sam Arnold have an impor- 
tant voice in formulating these 
programs. 

The leadership of men like 
Sam Arnold makes every mana- 
ger and stockbroker in our 60 
offices better equipped to pro- 
vide professional guidance to 
clients across the country, We'd 
like you to be our customer, 


PA | N E A Marine Corps veteran, he began his business career as a salesman for a large business equip- 

WEBB F R ment manufacturer, In 1952 he joined Paine, Webber in Providence as 2 trainee. In the interven- 

ing years he steadily advanced from stockbroker to Resident Manager of one of the firm’s large 

New York offices. He has recently been appointed Regional Partner with responsibility for our 

JA KSO N oltices in New England. He is a past President of the Providence Society of Financial Analysts and 
c U RTI S a former member of the executive committee of the Association of Investment Brokers 


Members New York Stock Exchange NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





















Samuel T, Arnold, Jr. is a native of Prov idence, Rhode Island and is a graduate of Brown University 


AKRON ANN ARBOR ARLINGTON ASHLAND BEVERLY HILLS CLEVELAND COLL MBUS CONCORD CORPUS CHRISTI DALLAS DETROIT DULUTH ERIE FORT WORTH 
GARDEN CITY GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD HOUGHTON HOUSTON HUTCHINS( IN INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY LAWRENCE LONG BEACH LYNN MARQUETTE 
MERCED MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS MUSKEGON PASADENA PASSAIC PHILADELPHIA PHOENIX PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER ST. PAUL SAN BERNARDINO 
SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA SANTA MONICA SILVER SPRING SPRINGFIELD TOPEKA VIRGINIA WASHINGTON WICHITA WORCESTER 








FINANCE 
Black Bart’s Red Ink 


Bart Lytton, 55, mercurial multimil- 
lionaire boss of Los Angeles’ Lytton 
Financial Corp., has never been noted 
for modesty. “I am the most successful 
businessman in this decade in the U.S..” 
he once observed. “The only ism for 
me is narcissism. If I cared about my 
image, I'd never do the gutty things I 
do, or say the things I say. The day I 
turn mellow, I hope they melt me.” 

Lytton has made a career of living 
up to that flamboyant self-assessment 
While competitors derisively nicknamed 
him “Black Bart,” and grew apoplectic 
at his unbankerlike antics, he built his 
Savings and loan holding company from 
a 1958 midget into a $685  million- 
asset mammoth, fifth largest in the U.S. 
And he burnished his status by becom- 
ing a patron of the arts, a party-giving 
friend of Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, and state finance chairman (from 
1958 to 1962) of the Democratic Party. 

Too Little Cash. Last week Lytton’s 
empire was teetering on the edge of a 
financial crisis that could well lead to 
its founder's ouster. With $2,800,000 
in debts coming due by May 1, Lytton 
Financial found itself with too little 
cash on hand or in sight to repay its 
creditors. The company owes $1,600, 
000 to the United Automobile Workers 
Union on a note bearing a payment 
date that has already been postponed 


from April 2 to April 25. It owes an- 
other $1,200,000 to a group of institu- 
tional investors, including Investors 


Stock Fund Inc., a mutual fund man 
aged by Minneapolis based 
Diversified Services. In a report Lytton 
has just distributed to its shareholders, 
accountants warn that Lytton Finan 


cial’s continuance “as a going concern” 


Investors’ 


requires “additional financing or mod- 
ifving existing agreements.” 
Lytton’s predicament arises partly 


LYTTON 
Part grasp, part reach. 
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from events beyond his grasp, partly 
from his own reach. He has been reach 
ing ever since he arrived in California 
with $30 in his pocket in the late '30s 
He wrote radio- and screenplays (“I'm 
a lot prouder of some of the mortgages 
I've written.” he says), then took on an 
advertising job for a mortgage broker 
Later, when he moved into S&Ls, Lyt- 
ton quickly proved himself a master of 
theatrical dazzle as he wooed sav ings ac 
counts. He held art auctions and book 
fairs, gave away coffee and cake 
sumptuous offices with 
tables of free gilts for new customers 
When Washington stopped him from 
advertising such come-ons, Lytton re 
sponded by hiring luscious models to 
wrap gifts in a traffic-stopping display 
behind the windows of his Sunset Bou- 
levard office 

Too Much Credit. The big trouble 
was that money flowed in at a rate 
that strained Lytton’s ability to invest 
it profitably. The collapse of the South 
ern California estate market hit 
Lytton Financial hard, forcing its two 
subsidiary S&Ls to dispose of $56 mil- 


load- 


ed_ his endless 


real 


lion worth of foreclosed property in 
1966 and 1967 at a loss of nearly $11 
million. They still have $46 million 
more of foreclosed property on their 


books. To keep the capital reserves of 
the subsidiaries at the required level, 
Lytton borrowed through his holding 
company lent them the 
reserves last 


and money 
Even so, year fell 
close to the 5% called for by law. At 
that point, state and federal authorities 


forced Lytton to hand over $45 million 


those 


Of savings accounts (along with an equal 
amount of loans with good repayment 


records) to two competitor S&Ls. At 
the same tume, the authorities blocked 
Lytton from using profits of the sub 


sidiary S&Ls to meet his holding-com- 
pany debts. Plans to raise $12 million 
capital in the stock market went awry 
To raise funds to satisfy personal cred- 
tors, Chairman-President Lytton last 
month sold 60% —$2.1 million worth— 
of his stock in Lytton Financial, reduc 
ing his holding to about 8% 

Says California S&L Commissioner 
Preston Martin: “Lytton is such a good 
promoter that he promoted himself right 
into trouble,” Happily for 175,000 de- 
positors, the woes of Lytton Financial 
do not involve the subsidiary S&Ls, 
Says Martin. Even if they did, the Fed- 
eral Government stands behind every 
savings account with $15,000 insurance 


WALL STREET 
New Head of the Herd 


Modern corporations usually make it 
a practice to prepare carefully for any 
change in command. But few are as 
forehanded as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, the Thundering Herd 
of Wall Street. The biggest brokerage 
house in the world, with 170 
and a $369,443,000 annual business 
with 914,000 active customers, Merrill 
Lynch announced last week that it was 
beginning to transfer leadership of the 


Offices 





REGAN 
Irish charm and office skill, 


Herd to a group of executives who 
have been on the street only since World 
War II. The heir apparent for the top 
job has not only been grooming for it 
for at least a decade, but still has anoth- 
er two years of apprenticeship to go be 
fore he becomes chief executive 

In the key move, President James } 
Thomson, 63, became vice chairman of 
the board, chairman of the policy com 
mittee and chief planning officer. Fol- 
lowing Thomson as president will be 
Donald T. Regan, 49, 
Irishman from Harvard who was a 1940 
classmate of John F. Kennedy. Chair- 
man George J. Leness remains as chief 
executive. But since Merrill Lynch has 
a mandatory retirement age of 65, 
Chairman Leness will step out late this 
year and turn his title over to Thom 
son. When Thomson retires a vear after 
that. Regan will step in to run the 
world’s largest investment house 

“We Goofed." After joining Merrill 
Lynch in 1946, fresh from South Pa- 
cific service with the Marines, he went 
through the firm’s sales training pro 
gram and caught the eye of the then 
Sales-promotion chief, Robert Magow 


a Massachusetts 


an. While other graduates were sent 
out to run branch offices, Regan re- 
mained behind at the 70 Pine Street 


headquarters for increasingly responsi 
ble administrative jobs 

Regan’s blend of Irish charm and of- 
fice skill made him a natural] for spe- 
cial assignments. In 1962, after the com- 
pany discovered that some of its 
salesmen were misrepresenting a small 
cigarette-filter company in order to sell 
its stock, Regan was dispatched to an 
SEC public hearing in Washington to ex- 
plain. Said he simply: “Let’s face it 
This is one in which we goofed.” He 
went on to explain that Merrill Lynch 
had already fined the salesmen involved 
and repaid $116,000 in losses suffered 
by customers. In recent Regan 
has also been one of the trustees re- 
sponsible for deciding on charitable do- 


years, 


77 








nations from the $35 million trust es- 
tablished by Founder Charles Merrill. 

In the orderly transition from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to his new job, 
Regan expects the routine to remain 
largely the same. But there will be one 
major change. In 1955, to round out 
his experience, Regan took charge of 
Merrill Lynch’s Philadelphia office for 
a five-year period; when he returned to 
Pine Street he continued living in Bryn 
Mawr to let his four children grow up 
in accustomed surroundings. That deci- 
sion has meant a two-hour commute 
twice a day ever since. Now, with the 
children grown, Regan’s first presiden- 
tial decision will be a family move to 
Sands Point, L.L, a Merrill Lynch ex- 
ecutive haven from which his travel 
time will be 40 minutes, 





NORDHOFF 
Resurrection from the rubble. 


MANUFACTURING 
Builder of the Bug 


“To be poor in the fullest sense,” 
Volkswagenwerk’s Heinz Nordhoff once 
remarked, “has certain compensations, 
It strips the soul clean.” When he re- 
luctantly took charge of Volkswagen's 
Wolfsburg plant in North Germany in 
1948, Nordhoff and his company both 
had more than enough of such spir- 
itual compensation. 

Built by Hitler to turn out “people's 
cars,” the Volkswagen factory made 
only 210 cars before it went into war 
production, and after V-E day it was a 
shambles, 60% destroyed by Allied 
bombs. Nordhoff, too, was part of the 
postwar wreckage—a lifelong German 
automan who, because he had man- 
ufactured trucks for the Wehrmacht, 
was forbidden to work in the U.S. 
zone at anything except manual labor, 

At the urging of British occupiers, 
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Nordhoff moved into their zone to try 
to restore auto production and employ- 
ment in the depressed Wolfsburg area 
of Lower Saxony. Had the British fore- 
seen how Nordhoff would drive their 
own cars off the export markets, they 
might never have given him the job. 
By last week, when Nordhoff died of a 
heart attack at 69, Wolfsburg had grown 
from a hamlet to a bustling city of 
85,000 as home base for West Ger- 
many’s largest industry. With assembly 
plants from Africa to Australia, the 
bug was the new Model T, a ubiq- 
uitous symbol of the West German eco- 
nomic resurrection, Although — Italy's 
Fiat last summer overtook VW as the 
world’s fourth biggest automaker (be- 
hind the U.S. Big Three), Volkswagen's 
total sales last vear reached $2.3 bil- 
lion, even after the West German re- 
cession of early 1967 forced a tem- 
porary 25% cutback in domestic 
production. Soon, the 14 millionth bee- 
ue will roll off VW's assembly lines. 

Only Passion. Volkswagen's massive 
contribution to the postwar economic 
recovery that West Germans refer to 
as the Wirtschaftswunder was almost ex- 
clusively the work of Heinz Nordhoff, 
a courtly engineer whose only passion, 
he once said, was “to build cars, sell 
cars and build cars.” The son of a Hil- 
desheim banker, Nordhoff served long 
enough in World War I to be shot in 
both knees. In 1925, he took an engi- 
neering degree from the Polytechnic 
Academy in Berlin and began his ca- 
reer by designing aircraft engines in 
Munich, Joining Opel, General Motors’ 
subsidiary, in 1929, Nordhoff worked 
as a sales director, traveling occasionally 
to the U.S. to study American produc- 
tion methods and spending his vaca- 
tions on Opel’s assembly line. 

In 1940, he got the big job of run- 
ning Opel’s new truck factory in Bran- 
denburg, largest in Europe. Though he 
turned out 3,000 to 4,000 trucks a 
month for the wartime German army, 
he refused to join the Nazi Party. Even 
so, U.S. occupiers after V-E day decid- 
ed that he had risen too high as an 
executive under Hitler, and effectively 
canceled his career—until the British in- 
vited him to Wolfsburg. 

"A Poor Thing." Nordhoff accom- 
plished his miracle at Volkswagen main- 
ly by his love and knowledge of his 
business and an endless capacity for 
work. On a seven-day week, with only 
a few hours off for sleep, he started 
with 7,000 workers, and, after weeks 
spent clearing the rubble, began turn- 
ing out the prototype bug designed be- 
fore the war by Ferdinand Porsche. 
The product, he knew, was “a poor 
thing, cheap, ugly and inefficient.” Its 
engine would expire after 10,000 miles, 
its brakes and springing were atrocious. 

Nordhotf had his designers revamp 
the old model, ordered some of the orig- 
inal Porsche designs redrawn ten times. 
He boosted horsepower in the rear- 
mounted, air-cooled engine, installed hy- 
draulic brakes and shock absorbers, 
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Under what he called pressure-vacuum 
production, Nordhoff kept materials 
flowing heavily into his plant and in- 
sisted on immediate delivery of cars to 
customers. The combination, he be- 
lieved, exerted psychological pressure 
on workers to produce faster. In six 
months, production almost trebled to 
1,800 cars a month. 

Although Volkswagen over the years 
modified virtually all of the bug’s com- 
ponents and introduced new models 
such as a microbus and station wagon, 
Nordhoff held to his proven formula 
of keeping the basic VW's lines un- 
changed from year to year, thus improv- 
ing resale value. Last spring, his own 
Wirtschaftswunder long since accom- 
plished, Nordhoff announced that he 
would retire at the end of 1968, and in 
a typically efficient manner said he in- 
tended during his last months at VW 
“to put my house in order.” He there- 
upon groomed Kurt Lotz, former 
chairman of a Mannheim electrotech- 
nical firm, as his successor. Last week, 
upon Nordhoff's death, Lotz immedi- 
ately took over the Volkswagenwerk. 


Espresso on the Run 

The price of Italy’s prosperous post- 
war industrialization becomes more ev- 
ident every day. Gone is the old, lei- 
surely, Mediterranean pace. Traflic 
makes a trip home for a long lunch 
practically impossible, and crowded res- 
taurants and coffee bars are no place 
for a noontime siesta. Still, Italians must 
have their coffee. They consume 20 mil- 
lion cups a day, even though they now 
have to gulp it on the run. The man 
who has done the most to exploit this 
yearning is Carlo Ernesto Valente, 54, 
whose Faema espresso-coffee machines 
can spill out a fresh cup of potent 
brew in as little as ten seconds. 

Valente got into the espresso busi- 
ness literally by accident. A school drop- 
out at twelve, he worked at a variety 
of jobs until, at 18, an accident cost 
him three of his fingers. He collected 
$1,000 in insurance and invested the 
money in a Milanese workshop on a 
back street’ ironically named Via 
Progresso. Valente scratched out a liv- 
ing manufacturing everything from elec- 
tric hot plates to railroad accessories, 
until a café owner, Achille Gaggia, came 
to him with an idea for an espresso ma- 
chine, For ten years, Gaggia had been 
unable to interest any manufacturers in 
his process; Valente saw the potential 
immediately. It was 1947, and “I real- 
ized that busy people could no longer 
linger over café filtre,” says he. “I knew 
Italians would always want their coffee, 
but they would want it in a hurry—in 
short, espresso.” 

Go for Broke. Valente’s machine 
brings technology to the old, time-con- 
suming Italian process. Whole coffee 
beans are electrically ground into a fine 
powder. Just enough for one cup is 
dropped into the filter of the machine 
where it is packed tight under pressure. 
Then boiling water is pumped down- 
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Freeway speeds and bumper-to-bumper crawling can be 
tough on your car’s engine. With moments of stress 
equalled only in competitive racing. Moments that cause 
excessive engine wear. That’s why your car needs the 
full-time extra protection built into Valvoline—the motor 
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VALENTE & AUTOMATIC COFFEE MACHINE 
One way to lengthen the belt. 


ward through the grounds—and out 
flows the potent black brew 

By the end of 1948, the team of Va 
lente and Gaggia had sold 90 of their 
machines, But the partners split up two 
years later when Gaggia’s limited-pro 
duction philosophy clashed with Va 
lente’s go-for-broke ideas. Gaggia went 
on to establish his own company, which 
has run a poor second to Valente’s 
Faema, Last week at the Faema annual 
meeting in Milan, Valente proudly re 
ported to shareholders (mostly family) 
that sales were $27.9 million in 1967 
(up $6,500,000 from 1966), Faema cof- 
fee is now brewed in 54 countries; 
besides his Milan plant, Valente now 
has manufacturing operations in Bar 
celona, Paris, Frankfurt and Zurich. 

Civilized Contribution. Most of the 
machines are built for bars and cafes, 
but in 1964 Faema began producing a 
coin-operated model for plants and of- 
fices that grinds the coffee beans and 
brews a cup in 20 seconds. This month 
Valente introduced his latest design, a 
fully automatic machine that has three 
buttons: one for “short,” extra-strong 
coffee, another for “long,” slightly weak- 
er coffee, and a third for a continuous 
flow of coffee to fill a pot. Valente 
hopes that the variety of the new ma 
chine will help to lengthen what he 
calls the “espresso belt.” It now runs 
through Portugal, Spain, France, Italy 
and parts of Austria and Germany. The 
U.S., Valente admits, has so far shown 
relatively little taste for coffee Italian 
style. But he is sure the habit is export- 
able on a larger scale. For as any espres 
so guzzler would attest, it represents 
one of the contributions Italy has made 
to the civilized amenities of the world 


AIRLINES 
Flying High Out of Africa 


First-time 
based East African Airways are almost 
always noticeably nervous. And with 
reason. Emblazoned with the national 
colors (green, yellow, red, white, black 
and blue) of its three partners (Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania), E.A.A, planes 
look like a wild trip even when they 
are on the ground. To make matters 





passengers on Nairobi- 
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worse, travelers in Africa are usually 
aware that the line’s 30,000-mile net 
work covers some of the world’s rough- 


est terrain, including bush runways 
plagued with mud and giant anthills 


that can rise up between flights. Yet 
for all its drawbacks, E.A.A. is one of 
the world’s most successful airlines 

It is probably the only line anywhere 
whose chief is just that: its chairman, 
Chief Abdullah Said Fundikira, 47, ts 
a Cambridge-trained agricultural expert, 
a onetime Justice Minister of Tangan- 
yika and, according to Wanyamwezi 
tribal lore, the reincarnation of a cen- 
turies-old rainmaker. Despite the chief's 
lineage, skies could hardly be clearer 
for him and his airline. 

In 22 years, E.A.A. has compiled an 
estimable safety record, survived the 
turbulence of independence from Brit 
ain, built up a jet-age fleet that in 
cludes three Super VC-10s and three 
Comet 4s. Grandly declaring itself “the 
fastest-growing airline in black Africa,” 
it has more than doubled revenues from 
1962 to last year’s record $36.4 mil- 
lion. And few airlines can claim any- 
thing like its earnings record. For each 
of the past 14 years, E.A.A. has had a 
comfortable profit; last year it cleared 
an estimated $700,000 

Intercontinental for Keeps. Fundiki- 
ra is “proud that we have been setting 
the airline pace for the rest of black Af- 
rica,” and now he is stepping it up. The 
international operations, which already 
include service to London, Paris, Rome, 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden, have just 
been expanded with flights to Athens. 
And after its fourth VC-10 arrives this 
year, E.A.A. will move on to Bangkok, 
then to Hong Kong, Denmark, Belgium 
and Switzerland 

E.A.A. has flown a long way from 
the wing-and-a-prayer operation that the 
British organized in 1946 to open up 
what was then known as British East Af- 
rica. Starting with six buzzing, roaring 
De Havilland biplanes, E.A.A._ pilots 
crisscrossed the area’s four territories— 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zan- 
zibar (merged into Tanzania in 1964) 

bringing air service to such remote 
spots as Lake Victoria and Kilimanjaro 
When it ventured overseas in 1957 with 











DC-4 flights to London and Bombay, 
E.A.A. happily discovered that traffic 
in English civil servants and schoolboys 
could make up the losses on domestic 
flights. Going intercontinental for keeps, 
it boldly spent $6,000,000, or double 
its assets, to buy two Comets. E.A.A. 
soon had the planes paying handsomely 
by flying them 14 hours a day 

Besides long-range VC-10s and Com 
ets, E.A.A. has four turboprop Fokker 
Friendships, eight DC-3s and two De 
Havilland Otter bush planes for short- 
range work in 21 countries where it op- 
crates. European routes are run as a 
joint venture with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. and British United Airways, 
Ltd., but E.A.A. bristles at the widely 
held notion that it is a BOAC subsidi- 
ary. The British airline did, in fact, take 
a Shareholding in E.A.A. to help finance 
the Comet purchases, but E.A.A. bought 
it all back more than a year ago. Says 
Fundikira: “We have been flying entire- 
ly solo for some time now.” 


An Emphasis Back Home. E.A.A. is 


under pressure to increase its African 
stall, which accounts for more than 
50% of its 4,000-man payroll, but so 


lar most of the natives are in non- 
technical jobs. There are only six Af- 
rican flyers, all assigned to DC-3s as 
co-pilots, And with an eye toward his air- 
line’s safety image abroad, Fundikira 
refuses to press local employment be- 
yond reason. “As a_ result,” explains 
one E.A.A., official, “our brochures show 
a handsome British expatriate flying 
type chatting up the passengers. Back 
home, you understand, the emphasis is 
on Africanization.” 

Meanwhile, the line is trying to keep 
that profitable overseas traffic growing. 
Before long, E.A.A. types will be chat- 
ting it up in the U.S., where the airline 
plans to open a Manhattan office to 
drum up safari trade. 








FUNDIKIRA & E.A.A. SUPER VC-10 
Long way from a wing-and-a-prayer. 
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You don't have to decode the labels 
== on our great white dinner wines. 
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Find wine names confusing ? 
We've been making fine wines for over 
4 generations, but never saw why you would need 
a foreign language to choose one you like. 
So our labels are classically simple. 
Like our white dinner wines. 
Sauterne — fresh, distinctive in flavor. 
And Rhine Wine — crisper, drier. 
(We price both the same.) 
Now all you have to do is enjoy the delicate 
taste of our choicest Finger Lakes grapes. 
Lingering over every sip. 
But never over the label. 
You can't drink that. 
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jump on cactus country. 





Getting the 


Connecticut and Western Massachusetts . 
Fastest state & 1/2 in the fifty. 
Flying up and off with jet-age industry. 
Aerospace, electronics — all here. 
37% more pesos pouring in per capita 
than Pecos Country last year. 
With nuclear kilowatts setting the pace. 
Kick the corral, pardner. 
Make the leap. Get all the facts. 
It’s the place to be. 
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NORTHEAST UTILITIES SERVICE CO. 
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PUBLISHING 


Campaign Casualties 

Next to the politicians and the pun- 
dits, the most confused and contused 
victims of this year’s roller-coaster pol- 
ics are the writers and publishers of 
campaign books 
with 


Warehouses are 


crammed tons of tomes outdated 
by events. Writers, editors and printers 
are scrambling to keep pace with the 
mercurial exits, abrupt entrances and 


Coy wailings-in-wings of the 1968 can- 


didates. Reporter Clark Mollenhoff of 
Cowles newspapers saw his George 
Romney: Mormon in Politics rolling 


off the presses just as the Michigander’s 
presidential hopes were being buried in 


New Hampshire. Said Mollenhoff: 
“Now I know how it felt to build an 
Edsel." 


Romney's sudden obsolescence—to- 
gether with that of at least three Rom- 


ney campaign biographies—is only one 
instance of the perils of hard-cover 
handicapping. Until recently, writers 


and publishers had all but forgotten Hu- 
bert Humphrey, except for an anti- 
H.H.H. tract entitled The Rise and Fall 
of a Liberal. They had virtually over- 
looked Nelson Rockefeller and Richard 
Nixon, Bookmen had also underrated 
Eugene McCarthy, who perspicaciously 
published a collection of his own views 
last fall. But they hardly ignored Bobby 
Kennedy, who has been the subject of 
ubout one book a month in the past 
Along with much of the country, pub- 
lishers’ row figured Lyndon Johnson a 
cinch for renomination, re-election and 
re-examination. That was a costly ca- 
per, not only for the sponsors of im- 
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POLITICS AT MANHATTAN’S BRENTANO’S 
How it feels to build an Edsel. 
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pending paeans such as The Case for 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Coward-McCann) 
but also for those who had hoped for 
easy pickings from a crop of anti-John- 
sonia, Even a sympathetic study, the 
forthcoming A Very Personal Presiden- 
cy by TIME White House Correspondent 
Hugh Sidey, stands in need of exten- 
sive updating, Taking account of the 
backlash of sentiment for the Presi- 
dent, New American Library has al- 
ready dropped plans for a paperback 
edition of the cartoon anthology L.BJ 
Lampooned, will retitle Larry | King’s 
My Hero L.BJ. and Other Dirty Sto- 
ries. Simon and Schuster’s Quotations 
from Chairman L.B.J. is suddenly mus 
tier than Mao, and Macmillan’s Sam 
Johnson's Boy, an unflattering account 
of Lyndon as a Texas politico, due in 
June, now seems hardly 
Though continued reader interest in 
Johnson may help rescue many of the 
books scheduled before his—or their 
withdrawal, publishers all at once seem 
more interested in biographies of Ivan 
the Terrible and Ethelred the Unready 
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The New Wandering Jew 


A GUEST 


Agnon 


FOR THE 
translated 
Misha  Louvist 
Books. $6.95 


NIGHT by S. Y 
Hebrew by 


Schocken 


from the 


485 pages 


That ancient exile the Wandering Jew 
has never harder to track. He 
may travel less from country to coun- 
try; but, hung up in a no man’s land 
between a fixed Talmudic past 
skeptical present, he 
from a different kind of Diaspora 

As foremost this new 
Wandering Jew—this spiritually dis 
placed person—Shmuel Yosef Agnon, 
79, won a Nobel Prize in 1966. An un- 
hurried Jewish anecdotist, a patient 
sketcher of modest, baffled characters, 
a leisurely Talmudic dialectician, Ag- 
non is not the sort of writer to have 
spectacular impact. But he has the cu- 
mulative aftereffect and the stubbornly 
expanding grip on common experience 
that talent 

Listlessness of Limbo. Agnon’s name 
less Wandering Jew in this 1939 novel 


been 


and a 


restless, suffers 


chronicler of 


measure a substantial 


is a fortyish exile returned from Pal- 
estine after World War | to the East 
European town of his youth Moving 


hotel, the wanderer be- 
comes “that man who was a puest for 
the night and stayed for many nights,” 
Agnon himself was born in the Galicia 
region of 


Into a small 


Poland, 
went to Palestine as a very young man, 
then back to Europe during World War 
I before returning to his adopted home- 
land. Obvious elements of disenchanted 
autobiography are present in the words 
that another character speaks to the 
guest: “When a man sees that there is 
no place in the world that he loves, he 
deceives himself into thinking he loves 
his town.” The disillu- 
sioned. War and time have done their 


Austro-Hungarian 


£uest Is soon 








S. Y. AGNON 
A light that shines by itself. 


disfiguring work. The town is poor. Its 
sickly citizens limp about on wooden 
legs, use grenade-smashed faces as beg- 
gars’ blackmail. Gone are the old fire- 
ball discussions of Zionism, 
and who will be the next rabbi 

Only in the Beit Midrash, the holy 
“house of study,” does the guest find the 
home he was looking for: it seems to be 
the “one place in the town where you 
find no suffering Yet the 
study is, in fact, abstracted from life in 
the village, perhaps from all life. Its aura 
is otherworldly—a “light that has been 
severed from the light of the universe 
and shines by itself.” 

Ultimate Quest. Here is the recur 
ring dilemma that Agnon never quite 
resolves in his His scholar- 
heroes dream of locking themselves up 
with some sanctified absolute discipline 
that will freeze change and make even 


socialism, 





house of 


stories 


time stand still, Yet, like the guest, 
they feel disturbing tugs toward the 
world outside—toward the evervday 


pleasures of walking in the forest or 
smiling once more at Rachel, the hotel- 
keeper's daughter. It is as if what keeps 
security in also keeps the very flavor of 
life out. And so, at the moment they dis 
cover their sanctuary, Agnon’s charac 
ters find themselves in a new exile 

“Man,” Agnon half-concludes, 
fined as a being that moves.” In the 
end, the guest returns to Palestine, but 
with a kind of sad 
Agnon there is no confident resolution 
between the perfect closed circle of an 
cient ritual and the improvised present 
tense of life 


is de 


hesitancy. For in 


Night is like 


rather 


A Guest for the a Cha- 


gall painting. Its Passive char 
acters, combining the flat faces of peas 
ants with the wings of angels, hang 
suspended between two worlds. They 
soar rarefied above the commonplace 
cows and rooftops of their village in 


some ultimate quest they never really 
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No fats, no carbohydrates, no proteins, no nothing. That's the 
kind of diet (or close to it) 10,000 men, women and children in under- 
developed countries are dying on every day. 

Simply because there’s not enough food to go around. And not 
enough know-how to grow more 

What you know about farming (or what we can teach you) can 
mean the beginning of the end of starvation to people in the 50 nations 
where the Peace Corps works. What you know about planting, for in- 
stance. Or irrigating or fertilizing or crop rotation or growing livestock. 
Or anything else you can help them help themselves with, 

What will you get out of it? Two years of being completely on 
your own ina completely strange environment. Hard work and challenge 
and frustration. But maybe for a lot of people you'll have changed a 
diet of ignorance into one of knowledge. Sickness into health. Despair 
into hope. And can you think of a better diet? 

Write: The Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 20525 —~ 
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asked for, looking down wistfully at 
the pungent, monotonous landscape be- 
low. Displaced persons all, their quiet 
agony consists in not knowing—just as 
Agnon does not know—which world 
God truly wants them to live in. 


Short Notices 


THE TRIUMPH by John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, 239 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.95. 

Economics, diplomacy, _ statecraft, 
teaching, autobiography, satire and book 
reviewing are areas on which John Ken- 
neth Galbraith has imposed his im- 
perious rationality (Time cover, Feb. 
16). The Triumph, his first novel, is 
one of his less successful impositions. 


| Strictly speaking, it is not a novel at 


all; it is an awkward attempt to put a fic- 
tional frame around a critique of U.S. 
foreign policy, which Galbraith feels is 
based on an indiscriminate fear of Com- 
munism. His characters are hardly more 
than clothespins colored to represent bu- 
reaucratic types. His locale is Puerto 
Santos, a banana republic where a mod- 
erate liberal ousts an overripe dictator. 
This causes a Washington minicrisis, 
which Galbraith examines in intimate 
and knowing detail. 

Galbraith’s humor usually registers 
somewhat below Swiftian satire, as 
when he writes that the Air Force’s con- 
tingency plans for Puerto Santos calls 
for bombing “with maximum emphasis 
on winning the hearts and minds of 
the people.” Much of the novel bears 
this slightly self-satisfied straining for ef- 
fect. As a glimpse of Foggy Bottom, 
The Triumph has its uses; but its tone 
begins to grate under the suspicion that 
the author is enjoying himself more 
than his performance justifies. 


THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD by David G. 
McCullough. 302 pages. Simon & Schus- 
ter, $6.95. 

In just ten minutes, on May 31, 1889, 
a busy mountain-valley Pennsylvania 
steel town was wiped out, with 2,209 
dead, A soaking rain had begun to fall 
a day earlier, turning the Little Cone- 
maugh River into a spillway. Flooded 
streets were commonplace in Johns- 
town, but the big worry was a huge 
earth dam, 15 miles away, that held 
back Lake Conemaugh and __ its 
20 million tons of water. Both lake 
and dam belonged to a club where 
Pittsburgh's most powerful families 
“roughed it.” The dam was in bad 
shape; every time there was a hard 
rain, some local wag was sure to say: 
“Well, this is the day the old dam is 
going to break.” And break it finally 
did, unleashing a wall of water at times 
70 feet high. Within an hour, there 
was nothing left of Johnstown except a 
mountain of debris and a handful of 
scattered houses. It took five years to re- 


| build the town, and corpses were found 


as long as seven years afterward. This 
book is a meticulously researched, viv- 
id account of one of the most stunning 
disasters in U.S. history. 
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From the film, “'Giants in the Valley 
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produced for the American Pipe and Construction Co., 
Monterey Park, California, by John J. Hennessy Motion Pictures, South Pasadena, California 





They were asking people to take their word for it... 


until someone made a movie 


A representative uses his memory, un- 
derstanding, and imagination to take 
the place of the things he represents. 

Teachers, for example, represent sub- 
jects, clerics represent morality, leaders 
represent causes, salesmen represent 
products or services. 

Movies can represent all of these, yet 
with no semantic gaps, no personality 
blocks, no human frailty. Movies are 
probably the next best thing to the thing 
itself. Movies move people 


It was when American Pipe and Con- 
strucuon Co. filmed their capabilities 
that they turned words into deeds, leav- 
ing no doubt about the where, when, 
and how of giant concrete conduit. 

To learn how little a movie might 
cost, and how to go about getting all 
the audience you want, talk with a mo- 
tion picture producer, Tell him your 
problem and the idea you want to 
communicate. 

Kodak, who makes the film that 


makes any movie possible, has a free 
booklet for you. Write for Movies Move 
People. It tells you step-by-step the 
details you need to know to have a 
teaching, training, selling, or simply an 
informative movie produced. 


Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 
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Success 
is 
something 
you 
can’t leave 





In today’s complex and specialized 
world, success depends more and 
more on whether he gets a college 
education 


But he may not be able to get one un- 
less the nation’s colleges can answer 
some serious questions: How to cope 
with rapidly increasing student enroll- 
ments? How to keep the quality of 
education constantly improving with 
more modern laboratories, better li- 
braries, new classrooms? How to at- 
tract able new faculty members? 


Your support will help colleges an- 
swer these questions . help them 
make your son ready for his world. 


Give to the college of your choice 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 
No Death for Kidnapers 


Congress’ reaction to the 1932 kid- 
nap-murder of Charles Lindbergh's 
baby son was shock, rage and a stiff 
law: “Whoever knowingly transports in 
interstate commerce any person who 
has been unlawfully kidnaped and held 
for ransom or otherwise, shall be pun- 
ished by death if the kidnaped person 
has not been liberated unharmed and if 
the verdict of the jury shall so rec- 
ommend.” Last week, on the basis of 
the jury verdict last clause, the Su- 
preme Court struck down the Lind- 
bergh law’s death-penalty provision. * 

Objections to the law had been raised 
by attorneys for Charles (“Batman”) 
Jackson and two henchmen who were 
accused of a 1966 kidnap during which 
their victim, a young truck driver, was 
taken from Connecticut to New Jersey 
and tied to a tree (he suffered 
burns). The lawyers argued that since 
the death penalty could only be im- 
posed by a jury, the defendants were 
being made to risk a harsher punish- 
ment if they chose jury trial; by plead- 
ing guilty or by asking to be tried by a 
judge alone, they would not face death, 
Speaking for a 6-2 majority, Justice 
Potter Stewart found the argument per 
suasive. “The inevitable effect,” he 
wrote, “is, of course, to discourage as 
sertion of the Fifth Amendment right 
not to plead guilty and to deter ex- 


rope 


Ironists were quick to point out that the 
court’s decision came only a few days after 
the 32nd anniversary of the execution of Lind 
bergh Kidnaper Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
Hauptmann, however, was not executed un 
der federal law but under the New Jersey 
State murder law. In fact, only six kidnapers 
have been put to death under the U-S.’s so 
called Lindbergh law 


HAUPTMANN AFTER ARREST IN 1935 
Evil in the discouragement. 





ercise of the Sixth Amendment right 
to demand a jury trial.” 


The court’s reasoning was broad 
enough to strike down similar jury 
death-penalty provisions in federal 


bank-robbery laws and the Atomic En- 
ergy Act's national-security section. But 
it did not affect the constitutionality of 
capital punishment, currently under 
broad legal attack. In fact, the court im 
plied that should Congress wish to main- 
tain a death penalty provision in the 
Lindbergh law, nothing in last week's 
decision would prevent it from approv- 
ing legislation enabling judge as well as 
jury to pass such a sentence, Any such 
provision would not affect Jackson and 
his pals, but they do not go free. The 
court declined to throw the whole law 
out with the death penalty. So Jack 
son, et al., still face life imprisonment 
if convicted 


THE BAR 


Calm Down 

To hear some papers complain, the 
American Bar Association’s new guide 
lines on press coverage of criminal cases 
will repeal the First Amendment and re- 
turn the Inquisition. Some lawyers have 
cited the rules in attempts to get trials 
closed to reporters, Exasperated, the au- 
thor of the guidelines, Massachusetts 
Judge Paul Reardon, has advised ev- 
eryone to calm down 

Writing in the A.B.A. Journal, Rear- 
don explains that the standards “in no 
way inhibit public release by prose 
cutors or police of the full facts and 
the circumstances of an arrest or of a 
charge of crime.” The main target of 
the standards is uncalled-for opinions 
such as that of a police officer who 
says a Suspect is guilty. And the rules 
“do not restrict the news media from 
disseminating information developed 
through their own initiative or resources 
about crimes committed or about the 
administration of justice.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Equality for the Red Man 


Many of the most important Su- 
preme Court decisions in recent years 
have afforded minority groups, particu 
larly Negroes, new constitutional pro- 
tections. Effective as they may have 
been, the high-court rulings have re- 
precious little improvement 
sizable minority group—the 
American Indian 

Hindering the Indian's rise to legal 
equality are many factors, among them 
Indian ignorance of the law, lethargy, 
and a reluctance to be completely as 
similated by 20th century white so- 
ciety. But the most significant reason ts 
the special status enjoyed 

by 370,000 reservation Indians. Al- 
though these Indians have been U.S 
citizens since 1924, the reservations they 


sulted in 
for one 


and suffered 
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NAVAJO TRIBAL COURT 
Reinforcement on the way. 


live on are still considered by the Fed- 
eral Government to be quasi-sovereign 
entities entitled to self-government and 
self-regulation. Thus the reservation In- 
dian has constitutional rights, like any 
other citizen, but those rights have of- 
ten been denied him by tribal law and 
by tradition. 

Morass of Jurisdiction. In addition 
to state and federal law, reservation In- 
dians are governed by sundry legal sys- 
tems applicable only to them. Federal 
courts deal with such felonies as mur- 
der, arson and armed robbery commit- 
ted on the reservation. States have ju- 
risdiction over  nonfederal crimes 
committed by the red man off the res- 
ervation, More than 50 tribal courts, 
run mostly by ill-trained Indian offi- 
cials, decide small civil cases, misde- 
meanors and some felonies that occur 
on the reservations throughout the U.S, 
Complicating this complexity are In- 
dian customs and traditions of justice, 
which include such warlockery as the di- 
vination—by observed hand trembling 
—of witches and thieves. 

A typical battleground in the clash 
between white man’s and red man's 
law is the 25,000-sq.-mi. Navajo terri- 
tory (pop. 110,000) of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah. Philosophically, Na- 
vaios see little difference between ac- 
cidents and premeditated crime: they 
tend to believe the opposite of “in- 
nocent until proven guilty.” Because 
professional lawyers have long been for- 
bidden to represent Navajo litigants in 
tribal courts, Indian lay counselors, 
largely without legal training, advise 
them instead. Indian judges, none of 
them lawyers, constitute the majority 
of the judiciary in a court system where 
few have ever heard of writs of habeas 
corpus, 

Hazy Rights. When a Navajo, or al- 
most any other reservation Indian, is 
tried in a state or federal court, more 
often than not he is represented by a 
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white lawyer with little knowledge of In- 
dian customs or attitudes. And, although 
Congress granted the red man USS. cit- 
izenship over 40 years ago, the con- 
stitutional rights of reservation Indians 
have not always been enforced. 

Madeline Collifiower, a 48-year-old 
member of the Blackfoot nation, helped 
bring the U.S. Indian closer to con- 
stitutional equality with white citizens 
in a precedent-setting 1965 case. Ar- 
rested by an Indian policeman on Mon- 
tana’s Fort Belknap reservation for ig- 
noring a tribal-court order, Mrs. Col- 
liflower was sent to jail for five days 
without a trial. Flouting tradition, she 
sought habeas corpus from the federal 
courts on the ground that she had been 
denied due process as guaranteed in 
the Fifth Amendment. She won when 
a U.S. court of appeals ruled that trib- 
al courts, while largely independent, 
were essentially instruments of the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus, the court said, 
they were subject to habeas-corpus re- 
view by the federal courts. 

Recently, a U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision further helped the Indian cause. 
Claiming that the Skelly Oil Co. had 
wasted natural gas on leased tribal lands, 
a group of Comanche elders sued the 
company for damages in 1961. Okla- 
homa’s state courts upheld Skelly’s law- 
yers, who argued that only the Sec- 
retary of-the Interior could file such a 
suit on the Indians’ behalf. The Co- 
manches rode a seven-year legal war- 
path to the Supreme Court. which has 
now ruled that Indians can indeed sue 
to protect their land rights. 

Rework the Codes. Other improve- 
ments are in the wind for the Indians. 
They are specifically mentioned in the 
civil rights bill now before Congress. 
Last month more than 100 judges, law- 
yers and tribal-law experts met at the 
University of Arizona at Tucson to dis- 
cuss conflicts between white man’s and 
red man’s law. At the meeting. Burton 
G. Hirsch, a Department of the Interi- 
or lawyer, urged that tribal codes be 
reworked to conform with state civil 
law. And a forthcoming Harvard Law 
Review article proposes the establish- 
ment of new courts empaneled with 
specialists in Indian law in order to ac- 
celerate improvement of the red man’s 
legal condition. 

In the past two years, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has established 
legal assistance agencies serving 14 res- 
ervations. Last year its Dinehiina Na- 
hilna De Agaditahe (Navajo for “attor- 
neys who help revitalize the people”) 
began working for the Navajos. Head- 
ed by Harvard Law School Graduate 
Ted Mitchell, the agency is still ham- 
strung by the rule that bars profession- 
al attorneys from tribal courts. “What 
we should be doing here,” says Mitch- 
ell, “is tackling the white traders who 
prey on these people and working in 
state courts to ensure the Indians’ rights, 
Instead we're stuck trying to sort out 
the tribal legal system.” 

Reinforcement may be on the way 


for Mitchell and his counterparts across 
the nation, Arizona State University’s 
new law school, which opened in Sep- 
tember, has admitted two Indians on 
scholarships. U.C.L.A. has started giv- 
ing classes in Indian law. At New Mexi- 
co Jast summer, 17 Indians and an 
Eskimo member of the Alaska state leg- 
islature signed up for an eight-week 
prelaw program supported by OEO and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In Sep- 
tember, seven of them returned to pur- 
sue an L.L.B. The Indian lawyers may 
be able to spur a revision of the codes 
and traditions that keep them out of 
most tribal courts—and keep their 
brethren beyond the reach of rights en- 
joved by the white man. 


DECISIONS 
Class Quest for $70 


A man who has been wronged can 
usually sue the fellow who did it to 
him. But what if a complicated legal 
fight is necessary to secure satisfaction, 
and its cost promises to be far more 
than the amount recovered? Sometimes 
in such cases, the only answer is a 
legal phenomenon called a class action 
—that is, a suit filed by the person 
wronged on behalf of himself and un- 
named hundreds or thousands of oth- 
ers who can be classified with him as 
similarly wronged. 

Class actions provide a way for the 
claims of many individuals to be set- 
tled at one time, eliminating repetitious 
litigation and providing an economical 
way to obtain redress since the legal 
fees can be taken from the total dam- 
ages awarded, Such important cases as 
the school-desegregating Brown _ vy. 
Board of Education and the one-man 
one-vote Reynolds v. Sims were both 
class actions. And the practice is now 
likely to grow more common. The rea- 
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son a 2-to-| decision by the U.S 
Court of Appeals in New York City 
on what mav be the largest class action 
ever brought to recover damages 
3,750,000 Parties. The suit was filed 
by al New y or k Ww holesale shoe sales 
man named Morton Eisen. who felt 
that he had been charged excessive bro 


kerage fees for odd lots (less than [00 





Shares) of stock he had bought and 
sold. Nearly 99% of all U.S. odd-lot 
transactions go through two Wall Street 
firms, so Eisen had a convenient target 
for his suit. The firms were also vul 
nerable because the Securities and Ex 
change Commission had disclosed in 
1963 that their virtual monopoly on 
odd-lot trading had led to abuses. Claim 
ing that the abuses amounted to illegal 
price fixing, Eisen sued—to get back 
the princely sum of $70 

To spread out the legal costs of the 
suit, Eisen brought it as a class action 
on behalf of all investors who have 
dealt in odd lots between 1960 and 
1966 (the period covered by the statute 
of limitations), Since huge numbers of 
investors deal in odd lots, the number 
of potential parties to Eisen’s suit was 
an estimated 3,750,000 

New rules governing class actions 
have recently been adopted in the fed 
eral court system: under these rules all 
the potential claimants in a class action 
are bound by the results unless they 
make a timely request not to be in 
cluded, Courts therefore take careful 
precautions to be sure that the indi 
vidual in the case will adequately rep 
resent the general cause and that his 
interests clearly parallel those of the en 
lire class. Eisen’s case was the first 
major Court of Appeals test of the 
new rules, and the Second Circuit held 
that the district judge erred in refus 
Ing to accept Eisen’s suit as a class 
action. In so doing, the court empha 
sized that the rules should be interpret 
ed as liberally as possible. If the cause 
of action ts apparently valid, said the 
court, an effort should be made to avoid 
throwing out the suit on narrow, tech 
mical grounds 

Liberal Interpretation. In general 
the impact of the ruling will be to 
open the way for more and larger class 
actions. For Eisen, the decision im 
proved chances of regaining his money 

almost. The biggest obstacle remain- 
ing is that federal rules provide that 
adequate notice must be given to other 
members of the class so that they can 
protect their interests or opt out if they 
wish 

Since the sending of individual no 
tices to even a fraction of the 3,750,000 
would be a prohibitive task, that would 
seem to finish Eisen off. But again the 
Court of Appeals indicated that the re 
quirement should be interpreted as lib 
erally as possible. Eisen’s lawvers will 
probably try to maintain that a news- 
paper ad would be sufficient, and the 
question will have to be argued at length 
before a district court. Eisen, who wants 
that $70, is pressing on 
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Feed 8 million hungry people. Feed them again 
tomorrow. It’s a long hard haul from harvest to high-rise. 
And it never ends. Clark-built refrigerated ‘‘reefers’’ 
haul the perishables. Big Clark freight vans lug the dry 
goods. They're part of a Clark materials handling system 
that gets food moving from grower to grocer. From 

the same company that builds earthmoving equipment, 
axles, transmissions, lift trucks and commercial 


food refrigeration. Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 
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Last year 8.790 businessmen 
explored The North Coast. 


They never returned. 


The North Coast begins 60 miles south of Milwaukee, and This 1 %-billion-dollar system serves The North Coast through 
runs for 3,000 miles past some of the world’s richest ports four.major subsidiaries: Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co 
and a thousand surf-rimmed beaches Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Wisconsin Gas Co. and 
The North Coast includes Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana Central Indiana Gas Co. Our pipelines and distribution facilities 


Combined, they offer a wealth of natural and human se have helped the industrial output of Michigan-Wisconsin to 







resources which induced nearly nine thousand / grow over 60% in the past seven years. And our Indiana 


businessmen to relocate or build new plants As <o distribution system is a major contributor to a growing 

here in 1967 alone. What attracted them? yan \. area. We believe in The North Coast, so much so 

Many things { Y wy y yy 5 that we have undertaken for 1968 an 

Michigan and Wisconsin share %the nation's * f { rp as ay Flelelilear MC OOM i felabeelelit- Lams dey-14) 

fresh water Supply ( A : %q ae sion of our facilities 

Michigaa, ahd Wisconsin have even more fresh 4k L Va _7 To find out more about The North Coast 
. » T 


lant! than water. 


— write: Area Development} Divigion, 626 E. Wiscon- 
The. North Coast is closer to Europe by water than 


sin Avenue, Milwaukee 5320TY Sr One wWobdward Avenue 


the east coast Detroit 48226. Then come up and explore it yourself. Leave 
And™The’ North Coast offers a virtually unlimited ) 3 your forwarding address at home—you may never return 
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HOLLYWOOD 
Forty Is a Dangerous Age 


“I've never seen six hours rush by so 
fast.” quipped Bob Hope. He had a 
point. Last week’s Academy Award cer- 
emonies took 23 hours, but they seemed 
twice as turgid and ten times as tasteless. 

Part of the fault was Hope himself, 
the Academy's perennial and usually ex 
cellent M.C. It was difficult to be funny 
under the circumstances. The Academy 
had postponed its awards by 48 hours, 
to honor the period of mourning for 
Dr. Martin Luther King. Judging by 
Hope’s monologue, it would have been 
better not to try. “About the delay of 


me 5 : x 





STEIGER 
One good choice among many bad ones. 


two days,” he began cheerfully, “it's 
been tough on the How 
would you like to spend two days in a 
His final assignment was even 
more painful: the recital of Academy 
self-congratulation comparing 
movie pioneers as Jesse Lasky and Sam- 
uel Goldwyn to “the Atlan- 
had a dream.” 


nominees 


crouch? 


such 


man trom 
ta” because “they, too 


What 


red more 


sandwiched in’ between 
like a Tepid 
repartee met with tittering 
in the audience: microphones and ma 
terial fatled regularly: lack of distinc- 
tion was the order of the night. Hardly 
anyone could quarrel Rod Stei- 
gers Oscar for best actor in Jn the 
Heat of the Night, but Katharine Hep 
burn’s award for Guess Who's Coming 
to Dinner seemed simply a sentimental 
tribute to a remarkable 
than her latest performance 
Kennedy's recognition as best support 
ing actor in Cool Hand Luke was long 
overdue, But naming Estelle Parsons 
best supporting actress for Bonnie and 
Clyde only quirky: hers was the 


was 


se nightmare 





was jittery 


with 


eareer more 


George 


was 
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least significant characterization in the 
movie. Though Bonnie and Clyde was 
nominated for ten awards, the Acad 


emy ultimately gave it the back of its 


handout 
the year 





he most distinguished film of 
one other Oscar— 
for Burnett Guffey’s cinematography 
Mike Nichols had an unbroken 
string of hits—seven plays and two films 
—and it was no surprise when 
voted best director. Yet the 
won it for—The Graduate—received 
not one other award. The best picture 
was In the Heat of the Night, whose 
somewhat melodramatic treat- 
ment of racial conflict seemed stirring- 


won only 


has 





he was 
movie he 








fine if 
ly topical (the selection, of course, was 
made long the King assassina 


ion): with Oscars it 
honored 


before 
five was the most 
film of the One of the 
weakest choices involved the 
er mayor race 
Coming tol 


year 
year’s oth- 
picture, Guess Who's 
ter; William Rose's gum- 
my screenplay outranked Bonnie and 


Clyde, La Guerre Est Finie and Two 








for the Road 

At the close, Hope's script had him 
intone the news that “rioting 1 in- 
difference” are equal sins; he was also 
made to congratulate the industry on 
coming to grips with contemporary 
problems’ and abandoning the old 
cliches. In doing so, he reminded audi 
ences that, as the old bromides go 
there are always new ones to take their 





place. The evening offered many re 
minders that this was the end of the 
Academy Awards’ fourth decade. Hav- 





g reached supposedly mature middle 
Academy itself and 
abandoning 
its annual orgy of pulfery—or at 
by doing it in style 


age, the might do 


everyone clse a favor by 


least 


NEW MOVIES 
2001: A Space Odyssey 


A herd of hairy 
skirmishes 


simians chatters and 


beside a water hole. It is 


says the screen, “The Dawn of Man.” 
But is it? From somewhere, a strange 
rectangular slab appears, gleaming in 


sunlight. Its 
stimulates one of the simians to 
for the first time of a bone as a weap- 
on. Now he is man, the killer; the 
naked ape arisen, and civili 
With a burst of animal 
one is flung into the air, dis- 
solves into an elongated spacecraft, and 
acons of evolution fall away. It is 2001, 
the epoch of A Space Odyssey 
Like many sequences of this 
tradictory movie, the primate prologue 
is overlong and repetitious. Still, it 
serves to introduce the film's key char- 


the primeval appearance 


think 


has zation 


is on tts Way 





spirits, the 


con- 


acter: the shining oblong, a mass of 
extraterrestrial intelligence that sup- 
posedly has been overseeing mankind 


since the Pliocene age. Now, In the 
21st century, the mass has been identi- 
fied by who have traced its 
radio signal back to Jupiter. A 


scientists, 


space- 
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Something’s been brewing in 
Istanbul. It’s Pasha Turkish 
Coffee Liqueur.Imported from 
a land famous for its after- 
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KUBRICK ON “ODYSSEY” SET 
Renaissance man in sci-fi. 


ship, Discovery 1, is dispatched to that 
remote planet. Aboard are two con- 
scious astronauts (Keir Dullea and Gary 
Lockwood) and three hibernating § sci- 
entists sealed like mummies in sarcoph- 
agi. Also on board is Hal, a computer- 
pilot programmed to be proud of his 
job and possessed of a wistful, androg- 
ynous voice. 

Scientist Benumber. For what seems 
like a century the journey goes well. 
Then, abruptly, Hal begins to act in an 
indefinably sinister manner, and the as- 
tronauts prepare to perform a_ lobot- 
emy on their cybernetic buddy by 
removing his memory banks. But Hal 
discovers the plan. 

Intermission, By this time, almost | 
hr. and 40 min. have passed, and the 
non-sci-fi fanatic may feel as benumbed 
as the scientists in their “hibernacu- 
lums.” In depicting interplanetary flight 
33 years from now, Director Stanley 
Kubrick and his co-scenarist, Arthur C. 
Clarke, England’s widely respected sci 
ence and science-fiction writer, dwell 
endlessly on the qualities of space trav- 
el; unfortunately they ignore such old- 
fashioned elements as character and 
conflict. As the ship arcs through the 
planetary void it is an object of re 
markable beauty—but in an effort to 
convey the idea of careening motion, 
the sound track accompanying the trek 
plays The Blue Danube until the ba- 
nality undoes the stunning photography. 
The film’s best effects do not occur 
unul the second part, but when they ar- 
rive, they provide the screen with some 
of the most dazzling visual happenings 
and technical achievements in the his- 
tory of the motion picture. 

Mind Bender. After a wrenching 
struggle, Dullea manages to disarm the 
mutinous Hal just as Discovery | en- 
ters the orbit of Jupiter. There he sees 
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the object of his trip—the omnipotent 
slab. He heads for it, and suddenly con- 


ventional dimensions vanish. An ava- 
lanche of eerie, kinetic effects attacks 
the eye and bends the mind. Kubrick 


turns the screen into a planetarium gone 
mad and provides the viewer with the 
closest equivalent to psychedelic expe- 
rience this side of hallucinogens. At 
the end, beyond time and space, Dullea 
apparently learns the secret of the uni- 
verse—only to find that. as Churchill 
said about Russia, it is a riddle, wrapped 
in a mystery, inside an enigma. 

Like Space Odyssey itself, the am- 
biguous ending is at once appropriate 
and wrong. It guarantees that the film 
will arouse controversy, but it leaves 
doubt that the film makers themselves 
knew precisely what they were flying 
at. Sull, no film to date has come re- 
motely near Odyssey's depiction of the 
limitless beauty and terror of outer 
space. In this 2-hr. 40-min. movie, only 
47 minutes are taken up with dialogue 
The rest of the time is occupied with de- 
manding, brilliant material for the eye 
and brain. Thus, though it may fail as 
drama, the movie succeeds as visual art 
and becomes another irritating, dazzling 
achievement of Stanley Kubrick, one 
of the most erratic and original talents 
in U.S. cinema. 

Mind Boggler. Since he went on his 
own odyssey, from Look photographer 
to the ionosphere of the moviemaking 
business, Kubrick, 39, has built a rep- 
utation for sensing—and often starting 
—new trends. At 27 he made a killing 
with The Killing, a gritty city melo- 
drama that is still being imitated. His 
next project was Paths of Glory, one 
of the first—and best—of this genera- 
tion’s antiwar films, After that came 
two more trend setters. The first was Lo- 
lita, a hollow, literalized adaptation of 
the book, for which it can be said only 
that it wore basic black before black 
comedy was fashionable. The other, Dr. 
Strangelove, was a major American 
contribution to the furiously active cin- 
ema of the absurd 

Now that Kubrick has taken off on 
his space kick, his fans are convinced 
that a sci-fi renaissance is on its way 
As the spy film sinks slowly in the 
West. and the western sinks rapidly 
into TV, studios are occupied with some 
dozen ambitious fantasy features, rang 
ing from Ray Bradbury's The I/lustrat- 
ed Man with Rod S eiger, to the high- 
camp French comic strip Barbarella, 
with Jane Fonda. The next trend for 
Kubrick? All he will give away ts that 
it will be “a mind boggler 


The Party 

Hrundi V. Bakshi is an 
who was imported from New Delhi to 
play a heroic bugler in a new Bengal 
Lancer-Gunga_ Din-style movie being 
shot in California. Tis is his big chance, 
but he blows it—first with his bugle, 
when he wrecks a scene by continuing 
to blat out battle calls instead of dying 
of his wounds, then by blowing up the 


Indian actor 








fort that is about to be stormed in the 
film's big fight scene. The enraged di- 
rector fires him, and arranges to have 
the name Hrundi V. Bakshi inscribed 
on Hollywood's blackest blacklist. It is 
inscribed instead on the list of guests 
to be invited to a party at the produc- 
And that is how Peter Sell- 
ers happens to show up in brownface 
with a mild Oriental smile and a wild 
Oriental cye to turn a black-tie dinner 
into a hectic crescendo of slapstick, 
sight gag, pratfall and pandemonium 
There is also occasional humor: Sell- 
ers trying to retrieve his shoe from his 
host's elaborate system of interior foun- 


er’s house 


tains and waterways; Sellers drifting 
from group to group, making inscru- 
table attempts at conversation; Sellers 


listening to a songstress while exhibit- 
ing a polite rictus of squirming agony 
because all the bathrooms are occu- 
pied. But most of the evening is just 
about as trite and tedious as a real-life 
party would have been with such a ste- 
reotyped guest list—the dumb cowboy 
star, the stuffy clubwoman, the fading 
movie queen, the international-society 
siren, the current sex symbol. 

This 99-minute bash was filmed with 


a great effort at spontaneity; Sellers 
and Producer-Director Blake Edwards 
worked with a minimal script and 


checked each scene with instant play- 
back on video tape. The result of the ad- 
lib approach, however, is not a swing- 
ing riot of originals but a parade of 
old reliables. A drunken waiter weaves 
around with his tray of drinks, the toy 
arrow with a suction cup on its end 
finds its way to someone's forehead as 


inevitably as the foaming detergent finds 
its Way into the swimming pool. 

This party, in short, is strictly for 
those who don’t get around much. 


SELLERS & FELLOW GUEST 
Great effort at spontaneity. 


TIME, APRIL 19, 1968 
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Imagine! 

A single-package heating, cooling, 
ventilating system that goes outside 
your home. On a concrete pad. Or on 
the roof! 

No inside flame. No chimney. No 
inside space required. 

All you get is Total Comfort! 
Fresh, Living Air’ is warmed or cooled 
to fit the season. Humidified or wrung 
dry of dampness. Cleaned electron- 
ically. And circulated continuously. 

The system (in larger capacities) 
can offer 100% ventilation with 
outside air. And cool free when 
temperatures fall below 57° F. 

It’s a truly weatherproof system, 
with aluminized steel heat exchanger, 
an electric ignition system, and an 
insulated cabinet. 

Available for homes in sizes as 
small as 2 tons cooling, and 80,000 
Btuh heating. 

And for commercial installations 
in sizes up to 22 tons cooling, 500,000 
Bruh heating. 

Gas or oil heating. Electric cooling. 
For homes, apartments, schools, 
churches, offices, and other buildings. 

For information, write Lennox 
Industries Inc.,423 South 12th Ave., 
Marshalltown, lowa 50158. 
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Carte Blanche credit card 

and you'll never have to worry 
about where fo use if. 


You pay your money, and you 
take your choice. 
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The Experience ofa Brave Canadian 












We won't try to kid you. 

Four years ago when we came here, the odds against 
our little whisky were pretty great. (After all, some 
pretty great w hiskies were here before us.) 

So naturally we worried, 

Could we make it big, south of the border? By making 


s? 


fine Canadian whisky for Americans the way we'd been 
making it for ¢ ‘anadians for years? (In other words, 

by re fusing to use just one distillery. But instead 
combining whiskies from our five different 
distilleries. To get the best from all over Canada. ) 

But after four short years. 

A lot of loyal whisky drinkers have gone 
away from their old loyalties. They're drinking 
imported Canadian Lord Calvert instead. 

And a lot of those odds that once were 


before us now find themselves behind us. 


“The important thing, young fellow, 
is to keep on trying.” 
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Svivs keyed-up executive’s 
moment of truth. 
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Keyed-up executives unwind at 
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